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Concord, 
1893. 
Aug . 27 . 


Cvanocltta cristata . 

Mass. Large flock. 

I was greatly surprised to see no less than 26 Blue Jays 
together in a pasture near Batesman's Pond. They flew from 
some birches into a large hickory and thence across the pas- 
ture to the woods. When in the air the bulk of the flock kept 
as close together as Blackbirds but three or four birds lagged 
behind and followed the others in straggling order. There was 
literally no screaming, not even a single cry in fact. They 
were moving south but not, I think, migrating at the time al- 
though there can be little question that they were collected 
together for the purpose of starting on a long journey. 
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Cvanocitta cristata . 


Concord, 
1892 . 
Sept . 25 . 


Mass . 

It was a great da y for Blue Jays. I am not sure that I 
ever saw more within the same time and distance. They were 
flying about everwhere in the fields, swamps and in every 
hind of woodland. I am forced to withdraw what I recorded, a 
short time since, in disparagement of the Jay's imitation of 
the Red-shouldered, Hawk. It is. usually shorter than the 
Hawk's outcry. but several times to-day a Jay very near me de- 
ceived me perfectly. Once the screams, repeated a dozen or 
mord times, came from the top of a white oak where several 
Jays were flitting about. Although I saw them I was not 
really satisfied that there was not also a Butoo. there until 
I went to the tree and drove the Jays out. They were imita- 
ting this Hawk scream very generally to-day but I heard one 


bona fide Butefo , also. 


Cyanocitta cristata . 


Concord, Mass. 

1894. 

Oct. 11 The Blue Jays were most numerous between the 12th and 

| t0 

* Nov. 21. 21st of October. After the latter date I seldom saw more 

than three or four in a day except on the 24th November when 
I found a flock of seven in the belt of white maples along 
the river bank just above the Holt. At first I took these 

birds to be migrants but when they finally scattered and flew 

j 

off into the woods in twos and threes in different directions 
I concluded that they were our local birds which something 
had attracted to this spot from more or less distant haunts. 




I am obliged to you for backing up my reputation, as I 

understand you did the other night when the Club seemed inclined to 

■ 

look upon my story, as repeated by Dr, Townsend, as ichthyological 
rather than ornithological * 

* 

I told him the Blue Jay had seven acorns in its throat, but 
on looking over ray notes made at the time (Sept*22, 1885) I find I 

squeezed out ten* As I picked him up I noticed his throat was more 

I 

or less rigid, and hard and nubbly to the touch. On opening his 
bill 1 saw an acorn in his mouth, and taking it out, another beyond 
it. The mystery of the stiff neck was solved, for by squeezing I 

| 

soon got out the acorns which had apparently had lain in his throat 
0 end to end in a line reaching well down to his stomach. I cannot 

recall whether I opened his stomach or dissected him at all-. I 

should say not, as my notes make no such mention, and probably the 

. 

wings were all I wanted*- the bird for anyway. I should say the a© 
acorns were of moderate size, and they had been swallowed whole, 
with shells unbroken-. 


What recalled this incident to my mind when talking with Dr* 
Townsend on the food of birds, was an item I had just read in some 
paper mentioning the curious habit of Blue Jays of swallowing nuts 
foroaaorns) whole.- The writer presented the query( which suggested 
itself to me on that afternoon twelve years ago ) does the Blue Jay 
disgorge the acorns and then store up a supply for winter^s use? 

I suppose that is merely a fancy as I do not know that a Blue Jay 
could crack an acorn if he wanted to* However that may be, the 


!£ 


.2 

fact of my Blue Jay and his ten acorns remains-.' 

Hoping I have not bored with, the account of rather a curious 
incident I am. 

(Copy of a letter written by Mr-. Julius Ross Wakefield to 
Mr. Charles W. Bat chelder .Dedham December 4-. 1895. ) 

One fact I forgot to mention in my note to you was that the 
Blue Jay of which I wrote was actually shot by Mr. Worthington (not 
by myself) though I personally squeezed out the acorns-. Mr-.- Worths 
ington supplemented my notes by saying that the acorns were of the 
Red Oak variety v If you say anything to the Club about the matter 

please mention this also then you know, two witnesses of a fact 

are always better than one.- 

(Copy of a letter written by Mr. Julius Ross Wakefield to 
Mr. Charles Batchelder., Dedham Dec*7. 1895. ) 
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C yano oit ta cristata. 


Concord, Mass. Singular vocal performance. 

| 1396. A little after sunrise this morning a Blue Jay came into 

| Apr. 13. the mountain ash in front of my window at the Keyes's and at 

short interfals, for 15 to 20 minutes, made a long series of 

i 

the most singular sounds - clucks, chuckles, low whinings 
(like Vireo solitari\is ) and (more frequently than any of the 

other calls) a noise precisely like that produced by twisting 

I 

a wet cork in the neck of a bottle and hence very like one of 

i 

the Eave Swallows wellknown notes. The Jay would keep up 

i 

. 

this medley of sounds without the slightest pause for two 
minutes or so, then stop for a minute before beginning again. 
At the end of it all he screamed a few times before flying 
away. It was a very grotesque ana indeed laughable seranade. 
A Jay at take Umbagog last autumn .did precisely the same thin 


I 


} 


Cyanocitta orlstata 


Concord, Mass. Imitating a Canada Jay. 

1897. As I was standing near the cabin this noon I heard the 

Oct. 29. ordinary whistling call of the Canada Jay given five or six 
times near at hand in the maples by the canoe landing. Of 
course I was greatly excited feeling sure that at last I was 
to see a Per isoreus in my Concord woods. But when, a moment 
later, the bird hopped out into clear view on a leafless 
branch it proved to be a Blue Jay . It gave the call two or 
three times more while I was looking at it and then flew 
across the river. Evidently it must have been a migrant from 
some northern region where Blue Jays abound. Only once before 
have I heard the Blue Jay mimic this cry - at Pine Point, Lake 
Umbagog two or three years ago. The imitation given to-day 
was simply perfect. 

1 


Concord, 

1897. 

April. 


Concord, 
1897. 
Oct. 28. 


Mass. 

Cyanocitta cristata. 

Either unusually scarce or very silent and retiring. On 
April 30th a pair appeared about the cabin at about 7 a. in. , 
one of them breaking some dead twigs off a birch and flying 
with them to the crest of the hill. Next day I found the be-* 
ginning of a Blue Jay's nest in a small pine near the cabin! 

Mass. Barking like a Cooper's Hawk. 

While at Ball's Hill this afternoon I heard the barking 
cry of a Cooper's Hawk given several times in succession very 
near me. As I had never before heard this call in autumn I 
went at once to the spot and found - a Blue Jay. Although he 
would not say anything further I have no doubt whatever that 
he was the author of the sound. It was an absolutely perfect 
imitation. 




Cvanocitta cristata 


Concord, Mass. Mimics a Cooper's Hawk. 

A . M . 

1390. Early this A I heard a Blue Jay screaming near at hand. 

April 27. Presently I hoard the harking note of a Cooper's Hawk in a 

thicket of young pines into which the Jay had just flown. I 
ara morally certain that the Jay uttered this cry but I failed 
to get another sight at him when I entered the pines. Prob- 
ably the barking which I heard yesterday at the Glacial Hollow 
was also made by a Jay. Why does the Jay mimic all our Hawks 
and no dther birds? 


May 18. Blue Jays were remarkably scarce about concord through 

March, April and the early part of May and Purdie told me on 
May 1st that he had noted their absence elsewhere near Boston. 
But during the past week they have appeared here in their 
usual numbers and to-day we saw them almost everywhere - at 
least eight or ten birds in all. 

,v 

Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

1398. Either uncommon or remarkably silent and retiring through 

July 5 July but seen and heard frequently in August. (W. Beane reports 

to 

Aug. 15. them abundant and very noisy in July at Jaffrey). 

I Concord, Mass. Prefer frread to suet. 

1898 , Miss Keyes is feeding the birds this winter as usual and 

Dec. 8-10. she had a fine lot of them to show me. The Jays, strange 

' 

to say, rarely touched anything but the bread (there was suet 


Cyanocitta cristata 


; Concord, Mass, 

1898, also) and this, Miss Keyes tells me, has been the case 

Dec. 8-10, ever since she first attracted them to the house three or four 
(No.2), years ago. I watched them for an hour or more both mornings 
and only once saw one of them attach the suet but he helped 
himself liberally. 

Cacheing bread. 

' 

* 

On each morning four Jays came soon after sunrise and 
remained an hour or more. During this time on each occasion 
they made away with nearly half a loaf. of bread . This had 
been broken up rather finely and thrown out on the snow under 
the window. The Jays ate a little of it but carried off the 
rest filling their throats and bills just as the Canada Jays 
do and taking their loads into a neighboring orchard (about 
30 yards from the house) where they buried most of them in 
the ground depositing a small part, however, behind the scales 
of loose bark or in small holes or crevices of the old apple 
, and pear trees. The fragments hidden in the ground were scat- 
tered about over spaces where the wind had drifted away the 
snow. Some were merely thrust carelessly under fallen leaves 
or tufts of grass, others were driven into the ground by re- 
peated strokes of the birds* bills; the pieces placed in trees 
were almost invariably tamped firmly down before they were 
left . 

The Jays were very tame and our presence at the windows 


Cyanocitta cristata 


Concord, Mass. 

1S9S . did not seem to disturb them in the least. It was a beautiful 

Dec. 8-10. sight to see them hopping about on the snow bank picking up 
(No. 3). the crumbs within two or three yards of us. They seemed to 

be quite free from jealousy or selfishness and I did not once 
see one of them interfere with or threaten another although 
all four were often collecting their loads at the same time 
on a space less than a yard square. Nor did they molest the 
Sparrows but the latter, I observed, did not venture to feed 
with them although they often alighted within a few inches of 
them in the trees and bushes near at hand. 

On both mornings the Jays screamed for some time at day- 
break in the pines west of the house but while collecting the 
crumbs they preserved, at all times, a perfect silence. 


Cyanocitta crist at a . 


Lobster Lake, Piscataquis Co., Maine. 

1899. In regard to the manners and customs of Bluejays I found that 

Sept. not only owl -baiting but the far more dangerous sport of 

hawk-baiting was extremely popular among them. No doubt it 
is the regular habit of a jay; but I hugely admired the 
"sarse" of one bluejay who all alone worried an agile sharp- 
shinned hawk by the hour at a time. The precise method of 
the sport appeared to be this:- A hawk being perched high 
upon a dead elm tree above a shrubby marsh at the border of 
lake and woods; this Jay would promptly perch beside him upon 
a nearby bough in apparent obliviousness. The Hawk would 
sometimes turn his back to the Jay; the Jay to the Hawk - al- 
most shoulder to shoulder. In about fifteen seconds the Hawk 
without so much as a preliminary ruffling or quiver would 
pounce at the Jay. The Jay with a scream, the Hawk with a 
guttural (literally a "hawking") sort of snarl would dash 
through the neighborhood for thirty seconds, when sullenly 
the Hawk would return to his perch, followed by the Jay, none 
the wiser or the worse. This sport (sometimes with several 
Jays ) went on almost anywhere in the woods and all the time. 


Copied from a letter to William Brewster 
Reg inal d C . Ro b b ins , dat ed 
Boston, Mass 
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Sept . 23 , 1399 . 


gyanooitta cristata annoying Merula migrator ia . 


Copy. Waltham, Mass., May 14, 1901. 

Dear Mr. Brewster, 

1 •' 

x x x x x . I am going to tell about two in- 
stances where it seemed as if one kind of bird was teazing 

\ 

another, x x x x x x . The other case has just taken place 
this spring. A pair of robins started to build in an apple 

tree in front of our house & were getting on quite well when 

one day a pair of blue ^ays appeared & for no reason that I 
could see except to be hateful, began to pull the nest to 
pieces & throw things about. Of course the robins fought for 
their rights & for one whole day whenever I looked out the 
fight was on. I did not see the final conflict, but the 
robins must have been victorious, for the nest is finished, 
the eggs laid apparently & the mother sitting on them. Every 
once in a while I see those hateful bluejays slinking round & 
the other day the male robin flew at one of them with such 
violence that I heard a loud thud when he struck, x x x x . 

(Mrs.) Elizabeth J. Worcester. 





Birds of Upper St, John. 

Batcheider. 

57. Cyanocitta cristata (Linn.)- Strirkl. Blue Jay. — Common at 
Grand Falls. At Fort Fairfield it was rather common, but shy and seldom 
seen. 

BuU.N.0.0, 7, July, 1882, p.149 


Birds -within Ten Miles of Point 
de Monts, Can, Gomeau&Merriam 


46. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay.— Resident but not very common. 

BuU.N.0.0, 7, Oct, 1882, p, 236 


Last Dates Migratory Birds ohse-rvedtsr 
E.D. Wintle, Fall 1885, Montreal, Can. 

(Ootr. If- Blue Jay, 


O.&O. XI, Mar. 1886. p. w. 

■ ;’.v, 5 


Summer Birds Of Bras D’Or Region 
Cape Breton Id,, N.S. J. Dwight, Jr. 


27. Cyanocitta cristata. 

Auk^ 4, Jan., 1887. p.16 


A CoUectingTn^D^ Can. 

John Ewart, Yar he , 

Blue Jay. Abundant. By far the most com- 
mon bird wo met with. 

O.&O. XIII. June. 1888 p.94 


Summer Bds. Re stigouche Valley, N.B, 
July, , 88. J. Brittain and P.Oox Jr. 

Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay.— Common. 

Auk, ■¥!. April, 1889. P.11’7 


Dwight. Summer Birds of 
Prince Edward island. 

Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. — N ot abundant, and only occasionally 
met with. No Perisoreus canadensis were even heard of. 

Auk X, Jan, 1893. P.IO 


24 


Some Wi-'+bt Birrfs of Nova Scotia* By C* H. Morrell. 

12. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. - Frequently seen toward spring. 

Auk, XVI, July, 1899, p; %r/. 


3 l. 


(Sc (Has^-cO* Xkj~ CaXy^tt /2tpc<«— , 

(^XiX^uCt ' ^7-u^vccej . 

<^y ^u . C . jcX } 


31. Cyanocitta cristata, 
every day. 


Blue Jay.- 


6~C 

'*•7' 

Fairly common; observed 


Qa^cLo <^$V-LoCJZt) C-a^iA-a^cLa 
f f , -cA 


(UaJ^ x _ 


} a — /f 07, ^4,7^ 


X! 6 - °f anocitta cristata. Blue Jay. Resident, sometimes abun- 
dant, rather rare breeder; nest May 15, 1892. 


» 


Summer Birds Tim Pond Me. by F . H. C. 

Blue Jay, ( Cyanoeitta cristata). Tolerably 
common. 

O.&O. XI. Feb. 1886 . p. 


SummerResldents oa Southwest 
Ooast of Maiaa. T.H, Montgomery. Jr. 

4*77. Blue Jay. Saw two pairs at Boothbay, * 
in the spruce woods. 

OaitedO, 16. Nor.l 890. p,102 


. 


Wall Birds of Northern Maine. 
F.H. Carpenter. 

Blue Jay ( Cyanoeitta crystata ). Second of 
these birds ever seen. 

O.&O. XII. Nov. 1887 p.188 





Summer Birds Tim Pond Me. by F. H. O. 

Blue Jay, ( Gyanocitta cristata). Tolerably 
common. 

O.&O. XI. Feb. 1889. p.^jr 



Pa’ 1 Birds of Northern Maine. 
F.H. Carpenter. 

Blue Jay \Cyanocitta crystata'). Second of 
these birds ever seen. 

O.&O. XII. Nov. 1887 p.188 

% 


SummerResldents on South-vest 
Ooast of Maine. T. H, Montgomery, Jr. 

477. Blue Jay. Saw two pairs at Bootlibay, 
in the spruce woods. 

Qi&n&Q, I5e ¥0^1890, p,162 


% 


> 


I 



, ___ Shelburne, N.H. Aug. 8-29-1865. R. D. 


■Winter Birds of Webster, N . H, by Falco. 

Blue Jay, (Cyanocitta cristata). 

O.&O. X. Jan. 1885. p./<4 


S immer Birds of Presidential Range, 
White Mts. A.P, Chadbourne 


15. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. — On July 26, 1884, a small flock was 
seen opposite the Half-way House (altitude, 3Soofeet), and on July 11-12 
others were seen farther down the Mountain. It probably breeds from the 
base to the timber line, but is far from plenty everywhere. None were 
seen in 1886. 

Auk, 4, April 1687. p .104 


Bds. Obs. atFranconia and Bethlehem 
N.H. July- August, 1874. 

J . a ■ OM-^r . 

15. Cyanocitta cristata. Common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. P-154 


Birds Obsvd. near Holderness, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85, and4-12, *86, W. Faxon 

19. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. — Not common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.150 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
’80, and June 4- Aug. 1, ’87, W.Faxon 


23. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. — Common. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.151 


Bird* Obs. at Moultonboro.N.H. 
July2i-Aue. 11, 1883. F.H. Allen 




c 


Cyanocitta cristata. — Quite common. 


Auk, VI. Jan. , 1889. p. 78 





Birr's Obs. at Bridgewater, N.H. 
Julyl2-S»pt, 4, 1883. F.H. Alien 


Cyanocitta cristata. — Not common. 

Auk, vi. Jo*. . iaes.p.77 


Bird Notes, Central N. H. Winter ’91-92 
J. H. Johnson 


Blue Jays, plenty. 

0.& O.Vol.17, May 1892 p. 72 


Birds of Hillsboro Co. N.H. June 27, ’92 
Arthur M. Farmer, Axnoskeag,N.H» 


| Blue Jay, pair with four young. 

O.& o Vol. 17, Sept. 1892 p.130 
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Breezy Point, Warren, N.H, \ 


1894, 
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1895, 
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Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 
<--''/ (Xv'VO— O aTCG*. (LlasI 


*tl to££E?£„.».JiL 
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j/'Vu u 

lowing the very abundant Autumnal migration 
lias been a period almost destitute of bird life, but 
for an occasional Ja£, Hairy, »»d-^wrr3-AiA<^ 
seeker, Kuthat ch, and ■GMeterdee. 

O.&O. X, Jan. 1885. p. !«■ 



C.&O. X. Apr. 1885. p. 6J 


Summer Bds.Mt. Man sfiel d, Vfc. 

27. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. — Observed sparingly from the 
base of the mountain to about 3000 feet altitude. 

Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901 , g.,Jv/. 
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Wellesley, Mass. 



4\ 12B. 


S. W. Denton. 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 

F. W. Andros. 

Gyanocitta cristata (Linn.), Blue Jay. Besi- 
I dent, common. Breeds. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p.139 


Bir l?® KQ ', own to Pa8S Breeding Season 
nr. Wmchendon, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


27. Cyanocitta cristata. 


Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p, 389 


Bds, Ohs. near Sheffield, Berkshire 
Or. Mass. June 17-26, '88. W. Faxon 


21. Cyanocitta cristata. BlueJay. Rather common. 

Auk.YI. Jan., 188 ©. p. 44 




BdB. Oba. near Oraylack Ml, Berkshire 
Oo. Mass. June k8- July 13. W. Faxon 

20. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. — C ommon up to summit of Gray- 
lock, where they often came to feed on the refuse thrown from the door 
of the mountain house. 

Arnk., in. April, 1889. p. 100 



4 , 




W. Middlesex Co. Mass. 

June 25-30, 1889. 


T- 


CAs^f 


One heard at West Townsend June 25th. ; another the fol- 
lofwing £ay on Mt. Watatic. T^ese were the only individuals no- 
ted in this region/ but it is probable that they are not uncommon 

.*© /si: 


.lent, this season 

K 


the fail- 


herej inasmuch as they are 
ure to hear or see them does not necessarily imply® their ab® 


sence. 
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Cyanocitta cristata. Also noticeably uncommon. The only birds 
iea! weie on Greylock and in the Hopper, three individuals altogether. 
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Birds observed in Naval Hospital 
Grounds, Brooklyn, G.H, Cones 


51. Cyanurus cristatus. Blue Jay. — One specimen secured. 

Bull. N.O.O. 4 , Jan. , 1879 , p .32 


Birds of the Adirondack Region. 

C.B.Merj-iani. 

, f T • \ cy »> b 1 Bi ue Tay. — A bundant 

8 7 . Cyanocitta cristata {Linn.) StnckL. slue j 

resident. 

Bua N.O.O, Q.Qct, 1881, P.231 

✓ 

Bm, iinaaaaiiSQa. of 88-83 

(ifrlO-y v) A 6 _ . 


At the same titne*Blue Jays ( Cyanocitta cristata ) passed south in large 
flocks. 




Auk, & , Apr, 1889 , p. 202 


Birds Tioga 0©, N.Y. Alden Loring., 

289. Blue Jay. Common. They are found 
in the wooded districts. Their flight is regu- 
lar rfnd they stay with us the entire winter, 
living on acorns which they have stored away 
for winter use. 

i o.&Qi £Y» jBBQi 18 £Q» P *84 


\ v <; i < it i tJsL ^ j ( a -^ (.. v,- ^ erzic < 

ZLo /!r 2- iT 

Blue Jay. Not common. 

E. A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Pa. 

Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.298. 


Albinism anil Melanism in North 
American Birds. Ruthven Deane, 


C. cristatus. ^ ~ ^ p/« £ . 

J Hayisi. y^^A. a beautiful specimen of a pe- 

culiar character of albinism, the bright plumage being modi- 
fied as though a white veil had been thrown over it, yet all the 
natural markings of the birds could be plainly seen. 

BuULN.O.O. 1, April, 1876, p . 22 


Albinos. — Mr. J. Calhoun writes from 
Illinois that a white Blue Jay came with 
others to feed on the soaked bread fed to 
his chickens. Noticing its peculiar color 
he secured it on Jan. 30th, and is having it 
carefully mounted. | He writes that he 
also saw a White Crow feeding on the car- 
cass of a dead horse, but was not able to 
secure it. i At a later date Mr. C. writes : 
“ We have been having fine, balmy weather 
for ten days. Most of the Spring birds 
are here. They came from one to two 
weeks earlier than last year. The Mead- 
ow Larks came Feb. 3d, Blue Birds 6th, 
Bobins 9th. The Brant, Geese, and 
Ducks came by the hundreds, the latter 
on the 11th and 12th. The sportsmen re- 
port all kinds of Water Fowl very plenty 
on the prairies, in the sloughs and ponds. 
I saw a great many Wild Pigeons on the 
3d inst. flying in all directions. William 
E. Hart and George Hunt killed an Owl 
with a steel trap to his leg the 5th inst. 
It measured four feet from tip to tip of 
wings, and was spotted. 

,k a goc 

indents. 

Q.&o. VII. May. 1882. p. ns'. 



Boston Scientific Society.— At the meet- 
ing of the Boston Scientific Society, June 26, 
the subject of albinism in birds was discussed 
by Mr. F. A. Bates. He inferred the remote 
cause of the phenomenon to be a disease in the 
: birds. The immediate cause is the failure of a 
supply of coloring matter or pigment. Climate 
at any rate is not the cause, as specimens are 
found in various latitudes. He exhibited sev- 
eral specimens, one of which was a pure white 
jay of the species known as the blue jay . 
Another was a “rusty bl ackbi rd,” which was 
partly white. 

9.&0. Sill, j u l y . 18 88 p. ll:. 



We recently received the following Albinos : 
Blue Jay — Q hot near Lynn, Mass., about 1857. Pure 
white, with slight pearly indications of the regular 
markings. 

O.&o. XIII. Aug. 1888 p.H: v 


[Some three years since we had an Albino 
Blue Jay, white as a bird could be. On the 
I wings a faint tracing in white could be seen of 
j the usual markings. — Ed.] 

Q.& O. Vol.l7,Jan.l8ea p. 14 
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I have recently mounted an Albino Blue Jay I 
and would be glad to know if any readers of j 
the O. & O. ever came across one of the kind, j 
This specimen is of a rich cream color and I 
regard it quite an acquisition to my collection. f 

/d 


O. as O. VoL 17 , Jan. 1892 p. 14 




MvwC &rrv~sa^ , 71. H ■ . . P . U) ulclo TU^Ji . 

I * I l‘ a d something new, to me at 

least, sent in last week. A Blue Jay, with a 
pure white collar, half an inch wide all around 
the neck just back of the crest, crossed on the 
sides by the usual black line, the crest in front 
being made up largely of pure white feathers, 
making a very curious looking bird. 

Biids are not plenty here this winter, ow- 
ing, 1 suppose to the severity of the weather, 
indeed, so far, l have not seen a single Nut- 
hatch, though I have been in the woods a great 
deal. ' 6 

I here are a few Blue Jays, but they do not 
appear like their usual saucy selves, but half 
frightened as if they expected an avalanche of 
snow. Redpolls have been fairly common 
among the gray birches. I have noticed some 
Crossbills on Moat and Middle Mountains. 


( 9 , 
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The Singing of Birds. 


B. P.Bickneii. 


Corvus frugivorus. Crow. 

Cyanocitta cristata. Blue [ay. 

With these birds there appears to be little relation between the 
use of the voice and the seasons. 

The Blue Jay seems disposed towards quiet in the breeding 
season, particularly in the vicinity of its nelt, and is mo^ nZ 
during its migrations in autumn. ^ 

The cawing of Crows belongs to all seasons.* 

Auk, 2, July, 1885, p, 
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summer, autumn, and winter or is nresent l/’t ■] . * h IS absent through the late 
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Curious Nesting Place. I found a Blue 
Jay’s nest this Spring among' the roots of 
a large tree that had been prostrated by 
the wind, turning up a large mass of roots 
with the adhering soil. Near the top of 
this mass, some eig'ht feet high, under the 
border of the turf, which had curved over 
making a screen for the nest, which with its 
five eggs was hid from view. — J. N. Clark. 


iff 


“Curious Nesting Places.” — My atten- 
tion was recently called to a Blue .Jay’s 
. nest which is built in the lattice work to 
the front veranda of Mrs. E. Wheeler’s 
residence, Poquetannoc, Conn. The nest 
is built in the usual manner, within six 
feet of the front door, and at the time of 
my visit, June 10th, contained two young 
birds. The front door was open and small 
children were at play in and out of the 
house, and on the veranda. Yet during 
my stay the old birds came several times 
to feed and nestle the young without show- 
ing much fear. This is such an unusual 
place for a Blue Jay to build it seems to 
be worthy of record. — G. R. C., Norwich. 

O.&O. VII. A«g- 188 2 . p. M ? 


/ At last it was over, and the sun once more 
shed its welcome beams abroad with as warm 
a smile as if lie had not for a whole week 
given place to the raging tempest. As I re- 
newed my walks over the hills, file orchards 
and fields, I visited the old robin’s nest which 
had two eggs before the storm began, but it 
was empty; the little sparrow who had one 
egg, 1 found sitting on three; the old blue jay, 
who had four eggs before the storm broke, I 
found sitting on two; did she, driven to des- 
peration by the pangs of hunger, devour her 
own offspring? I believe it is the fact. There 
was a little Yellow- throated Vireo, which 1 
had watched with much interest, as day after 
day during that last pleasant week she had 
diligently labored, bringing lichens and fibres 
and webs, to suspend her beautiful cradle from 
some forked twigs, now were to be found only a 
few weather-beaten shreds waving from them 
to mark the scene of so much skill and labor 
wasted. Where was the artisan? I could no 
more hear her note or the cheering warble of 
her mate as on the week before he had poured 
it forth in soul-stirring song. 1 saw them no 
more. I also found the relics of many another 
little nest without tenant or claimant. . 

UovGk. ( ‘6U-W, . . _ . In . . 

Mar, 1889. », 3 (> . 


A Few Nests Collected at Cornwall, V t. 
Spring-1889. C. H. Parkhill. 

Blue Jay ( Cyanocitta cristata). Collected 
May 11th. Nest in a small elm tree seven 
feet from the ground, and contained five eggs 
slightly incubated. 

O.&O, XIV. Oct. 1839 p 150 

ec- (£Ltsf <r^- 

the Blu e Jay , containing eggs of the Cowbird— 
in my store. F. B. W.] 

O.&O. XV. Feb, IROrt 



Habits of the Blue' Jay.’-H^a/^ bf in tols't ?o dreaders of ‘The 
uk . t0 learn that 1 can add > what is to me, a new bird to the list of those 
making their nests in or about buildings. We have a pair of Blue Jays 
(< Cyanoctta cristata ) in Brookline, Mass., that have this year built their 
nest in a most conspicuous place, between the stems of a Wistaria vine 
and the capitol of a pillar, supporting a piazza roof. This piazza is in 
a most daily use, and the path leading immediately beside it is also used 
constantly. At the time of building, and even on June 3, when I saw 
the nest full of young ones, there were no leaves in the immediate vicin- 
ity to hide the nest, thus leaving it in a very conspicuous position. 

We all know that certain birds change their habits in accordance with 
the march of civilization, and I was not very much surprised a few years 
ago, when I knew of a Blue Jay building its nest in a maple tree, imme- 
diately beside our town hall, in the heart of the town; but I was surprised 
at the above incident, and thought that it might be of interest to others. 
— Fred H. Kennard, Boston, Mass. 


Habits of the Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata). — Under this title, Mr. 
Fred H. Kennard recorded an interesting note in ‘The Auk’ for Julv, 
1898, page 269. It must be generally acknowledged that the nesting 
site described is very unusual, but strange enough, my attention was 
called last June to a nest of this Jay, built under a piazza roof of an 
occupied dwelling, placed on the capitol of a pillar, and among the stems 
of a Wisteria vine, almost exactly as described by Mr. Kennard. I am 
indebted to my young friend, Flint Drew, who lived at the house in 
Highland Park, 111 ., for giving me the opportunity of examining the nest, 
which at that time contained young. 

As the general habits of the Massachusetts and Illinois Jays differ very 
materially, and as our bird is more domestic, and lives near the haunts 
of man, it would not be so unusual to find their nests in such locations, 
although this is the first instance which now comes to my notice. — 
Rut n vex Deane, Chicago , III. Auk, XVI, April, 1390, p. / 3 -2. • 



Reason or Instinct? — I made some observations last summer on the 
habits of the Blue Jay ( Cyanocitta cristata ) which, if not showing reason, 
certainly show a degree of sympathy and kindness worthy of imitation by 
animals of a higher order. Last August (1887) on an old farm in Jeffer- 
son County, Wisconsin, my attention was attracted by the notes of a Blue 
Jay, not the ordinary cry, which could be heard at almost any time, as they 
are very numerous there, but a series of regular calls followed by answers 
from a neighboring tree. There was something so peculiarly suggestive 
of a communication of thought about the sound, that I went to the place, 
and saw an old Blue Jay perched on a fence some distance from a tree 
where there were several'others. 

On my nearing the bird, the calls from the tree became more frequent 
and loud, changing from a low, pleasant, communicative tone to a shrill 
alarm which became more frequent and intense as I approached. Thin - 
ing that he must be injured in some way, I went cautiously up to him 
when I found that he was at least partially blind. The eyes were blurred and 
dim, and the lids nearly closed. I had little difficulty in catching him and 
found him to be an old and helpless creature with scarcely a vestige of his 
former beauty. The beautiful blue feathers were much faded, in fact, the 
general appearance of the bird was so different as to be appaient at a 
glance. The claws were very much worn, the bill dulled, and the prima- 
ries and tail-feathers ragged. Every feature suggested old age and feeble- 
ness Yet he was cared for and watched as tenderly as was ever a young 
bird' in the nest. No sooner had I caught him than there were at least a 
dozen Jays close at hand, whose sympathy and interest were manifested 
as plainly as could be without words. After a thorough examination, 
liberated him, when he flew in the direction of the sound of the others but 
did not succeed in alighting among the smaller branches of the tree and 
finally settled on a large limb near the ground. I saw him every day aftei 
that (from August 10 to August 17), and never did his companions desert 
him ; some one of them being always near and warning him of a PP[ oa = ' 
ing danger; whereupon he would fly in the direction indicated by the 

sound of their voices. They guided him regularly to a spring near by 
where I saw him bathe daily, always, however, with some ot his compan- 
ions close by. They not only watched and guided him but they led him. 

I had noticed some days previously some Jays carrying food, and thought 
it strange at that season, as there were no young then to feed, but found 
afterwards, to my surprise and pleasure, that the poor old blind bird was 
being fed by those whom he could no longer see. 

About a week after first noticing this bird I was compelled on account 
of sickness in the family to relinquish my observations. There is no 
doubt whatever that the bird was an old one. The young of the year are 
easily 'recognized, not alone by their plumage but by their peculiar teas- 
ing, whining notes, unmistakable to anyone familiar with the species.— 

Frithof Kumlien, Milwaukee, Wis. 

[My attention has just been called by my triend Prof. G. W. Peckham 
to some notes in Darwin’s ‘Descent of Man,’ 1875, pp. 102, 103. The ex- 
istence of these observations was entirely unknown to my brother (the 
writer of the above, now recently deceased) or to me at the time his notes 
were made. I quote from Darwin, p. 102 : “Capt. Stansbury found on a 
salt lake in Utah an old and completely blind pelican, which was very 
fat, and must have been well fed for a long time by his companions.”* 
Also foot-note on same page: “Capt. Stansbury also gives an interest- 
ing account of the manner in which a very young pelican, carried away 
by a strong stream, was guided and encouraged in its attempts to reach 
the shore by half a dozen birds.” Darwin adds: “Mr. Blyth, as he in- 
forms me, saw Indian crows feeding two or three of their companions 
which were blind.”— Ludwig Kumlien, Milwaukee , Wis. ] 

Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. 

* See H. Stansbury, ‘ Exploration and Survey of the Valley of the Great Salt Lake of. 
Utah, &c.’ Phila., 1852, p. 193 — Ed. 



Our Talented Blue Jay. 


O.&Q. Vlil. Oct. 1883. p. 7^ 

Blue Jays have appeared in great numbers around farm; 
bouses in this vicinity, probably because of a scarcity of 
food in the woods. I succeeded in catching one, Jan. 29th, 
weakened by long fasting, and have him in captivity now. 

His principal food is meat, beechnuts and corn while con-: 
fined, and he is lively and apparently contented, sometimes 
giving vent to one of his shrill screams, or exercising his 
powers of imitation, which are admirably developed. W. 

E. Jenkins, Northwood, N. H. 

O.&O. IX. Mar. 1884. p, 3(0 


Billy first saw the light of day in the 
spring of 1892. He had left the nest before 
being captured, but soon became accustomed 
to cage life and a diet of boiled potato and 
bread and milk. 

About midsummer he began to show the 
results of good training. His whistle often 
brought the dog to the back door when he 
was not wanted. It is the dog’s duty to 
keep the hens off the lawn, but he often 
sleeps while on duty, — a “ shee,” “shee,” 
from anyone in the kitchen always had the 
desired effect. Billy never slept during the 
day and his “ shee,” “ shee ” was as ef- 
fectual as a human one. He never would 
utter these notes unless the hens were on 
the lawn or a team was passing by. His 
setting the dog on teams was a trick we 
could not appreciate. 

Little Frank, 1 2 years old, reported at the 
house several times before he found that 
Billy’s “Whank, Whank” had enticed him 
there. When Frank started for school 
Billy’s “ Whank gon cool,” was spoken so 
plainly that any stranger would know what he 
said. In the afternoon his flying back and 
forth through his cage, calling “ Whank, 

Whank,” was a sure sign of the little fel- 
low’s being in sight. 

His singing, like the canary, was as good 
as going to the Howard Atheneum. To cut 
a long story short, he was a perfect mimic. 

He would imitate almost any noise, only to 
be forgotten when the noise ceased. 

But such pets are usually fated to come to 
some sad end. A friend, early in February 
1893, desiring to increase my family of 
Screech Owls, brought me one securely ( ?) 
caged in a wooden box. He was at liberty 
in the morning and our Billy was dead in 
his cage. ’Tis needless to say that Mr. 

Scops quickly joined him over the river. 

Was this bird anything out of the ordi- 
nary? Would another be as interesting a s 
he ? I shall try another next season and 
you may hear from me again. 

A. W. Morse. 
n.jer_n.VaL.ia„Mar.l893 p.44-45 

765. A Surprised Blue Jay. By S. H. L. Ibid., p. 88. (Fiom 

the Germantown ‘Telegraph.’) 0, & 0- Yoi.VIIS J 

477. The Blue Jays. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid ., XV, p. 904. — A 
permanent resident at Webster City, Iowa (!), and believed to have been 
seen feeding their young early in May. JLXU QTq N&tiQJv&iiSfij* 

1661. The Blue Jay. By Olive Thorne Miller. Ibid., Vol. LXI, No. 

364, Feb. , 1888, pp. 266-270.— H abit s in captivity. AtlanWo 

1471. Strange Behavior of a Blue Jay. By A. A. Hinkley. Ibid., 
No. 5, May, 1886, PP . 33,3 4. B and, Notes Nsft- Hjg a l|i 
Young Oologist. IS33- A Singular Duel. By C. B. Wilson. Ibid., No. 7 
p. 98. — Between a Blue Jay and a Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
lAUleP, Natoralis#? 0 - Our Social Blue Jays. By Charles Aldrich. Ibid., XV, p 


Blue Jays Tame. Last Spring I took a 
brood of young Blue Jays and have two 
of them matured and perfectly tame and 
interesting pets. They have their freedom, 
going in and out at will, spending a good 
deal of time hunting through the orchard. 
They have greatly increased my respect 
for the species, which I considered my duty 
to kill at sight, for their weakness of rob- 
bing other birds. — J. N. Clark , Saybrook. 


Birds of Dead Siver Region, Me. F.H. 0. 

60. Cyanocitta eristata, (Blue Jay). This species 
was as noisy and self-assertive as evei, in this 
wilderness. In spring it kept more to the woods, 
where they were to be met with in jovial bands 
of a dozen or more, although it was in the breed- 
ing season, when well regulated families should 
be in pairs. In latter summer they were very 
gregarious, keeping in large flocks, and they pre- 
sented a very pretty sight when flitting about 
some forest edge, apparently discussing matters of 
moment to their interest. Their nests were found 
in June and were placed at a considerable height 
in the spruce and hemlock, and resembled the 
well known type of this species. 
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O.&O. XI. Nov. 1886. p. 161 


Brief Notes. 
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R. H. Carr took a Blue Jay at Brockton, 
Mass., with mandibles crossed. He claims 
that it is a Crossbill. 

0.&O.V01.17, May 1802 p. 79 
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Fun Among the Birds. 


A Surprised Bluejay. — At the back end 
of my store, and just outside of a window, 
is a box on which we mix the dough to feed 
the chicks. On Sunday morning when I 
shaved myself I took my mirror to the win- 
dow so I could have a good light. Just as 
I finished my work I noticed an old Blue- 
jay drop down on the box and begin eat- 
ing the dough from the pan of chicken 
feed. As I was on the opposite side of 
the glass it did not see me. I looked at it 
for a moment and then “ for fun ” turned 
the mirror around so the glass would face 
the bird. It was just taking a mouthful of 
dough as it looked up and saw, as it sup- 
J posed, another J ay with its mouthful also, 
i It seemed greatly astonished and failed to 
swallow its food for some time, but soon 
did so, and then in Bluejay style “ bowed,” 
as much as to say “good morning, sir.” 

As a matter of course the glass made the 
other Jay bow also, and the pext saluta- 
tion was “ kechunk ! kechunk !” \l suppose / 
that is Jay language, but I do dot under- 
stand it. Then it proceeded to fill its 
mouth full of dough again and its shadow 
did the same. This seemed to anger it 
very much, and after giving one Bluejay 
war-whoop, it flew against the glass. Its 
astonished look at the result of its attack 
: was laughable. The first thing it did was 
to retreat to the farther side of the box, 
and from there eye the antagonist. After 
gazing for some time its hunger overcome 
it and it took another mouthful, “ as did 
its shadow.” The Jay stopped with full 
mouth, turned its head first one way then 
! the other, and finally hopped around the 
: glass and stood face to face with me. Our 
faces were not more than six inches apart, 
and I never expect to see a more aston- 
ished look than was in its eyes just then. 

But one look was enough ; and after an- 
other big Jay yell it made as good time 
from there as a Bluejay ever made, I guess ; 
and my dough has remained undisturbed 
ever since. — S. II. L., McLeanborough , 

III., in Germantown Telegraph. 

O.&O. VIll.Nov.l883.p.%-V. 


BY DR. W. S. STRODE, BERNADOTTE, ILL. 


That some birds possess a sense of humor is 
often made evident to the close observer of their 
actions. Perhaps no other birds possess this 
faculty to a greater degree than that of the 
family Corridas , Crows, Jays, Magpies, etc. 
And many instances are on record showing that 
the love of fun and mischief is highly devel- 
oped in some of these birds. 

A short distance from my office stands an 
old locust tree, where in a cavity about twenty 
feet up, made by a Flicker ( Colaptes Auratus), 
a Screecher (Scops Asio~), has made his winter 
home. I often run up this tree to see if he is 
| at home, and generally find him present, his 
sleepy eyes blinking at me in a lazy “ don’t 
bother me ” fashion. This Scops has recently 
been discovered in his home by a half-dozen 
Blue Jays (Cyanositta cristat.a), and the discov- 
ery seems to afford them a great deal of mirth. 

One at a time they will edge up to the cavity 
and take a peep at his Scopship and then go 
screaming and shouting away in an apparent 
great fright, only to return in a few minutes 
and repeat the same proceedings./ 

OAQ. Xm . \<xYC. )-». e tb~. 




A Remarkable Migration of Canada Jays. — On the 5th of September, 
1884, Mr. Napoleon A. Comeau wrote me from his home at Godbout, on 
the north shore of the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence: “We have 
lately had a most extraordinary migration of the Canada Jay (Perisoreus') . 
One afternoon I counted over a hundred in the open space near the old 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s house here; and almost every day since the first 
of this month it has been the same. I believe this unprecedented flight 
must be owing to scarcity of berries in the interior, and, since they hap- 
pen to be plentiful along the coast this fall, the birds follow the shore to 
feed on them.” — C. Hart Merriam, Locust Grove , New York. 

Auk, 2 , Jan., 1886. p. / O / . 


Allen, Summer Birds Bras d’Or Region 

Perisoreus canadensis.-A few observed. 

-Auk, 8, April, 1891, p, 165 

Birds of Upper St, John. 

Batohelder. 

„ i8 ' Perisoreu s canadensis {Linn.) BJ>. Canada Jay. -At Houlton : 

7 “ m 7 n ' 1SSe blrds do not often appear in the thickly settled 
pd ? t f , ‘° Wn ’ b “‘ are Ver ->' abundant around the lumber camps in this 

vicmity. This no doubt explains the fact that the species was not seen by 
any of us at Grand Falls and Fort Fairfield.* J 

Bull, N, O.O, ’f, July, 1882 , p.149 

Birds within Ten Miles of Point 
de Monts, Can, Comeau & Merriam 

47- Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Tav a 
resident. ^ tolerably common 


Bull, 1ST, 0 . 0 , 7,Oot,l882,p,236 


Records from Toronto. E.E.T.Seton. 

Canada Jay. Perisoreus canadensis— In the winter of 
1836 and the spring of 1837 , according to Mr. Doel, this bird 
appeared about Toronto in great numbers. It was previously 
unknown in the district, and has not since been observed. 

Auk, 2, Oct., 1885. p.336 


Canada Jay ( Perisoreus canadensis). May 36 
well incubated. ’ 

■Q.&O. XIII. Mar. 1888 p.45 


A Collecting Trip-Dee .3887, 
John Ewart, Yarker, Out. Can, 

Canada Jay. Only saw three or four, two 
j of which I obtained. Reported as very com- 
) mon, and very familiar some winters. 

O.&o. XIII. June. 1888 p.94 


Summer Bds. Rastdgouche Valley, N. B. 
July, ’83. J. Brittain and P.Cox Jr, 

Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Jay.— N ot common. 

Auk, VI. April, 1889. p .117 


484. Canada Jay. Tolerably common. 

J0ne,l890, p *87 


Some WinteT Birds of Nova Scotia. By C, H. Morrell. 

v' 3 ' f Pe f° reUS , Canadensis - C ^ada Jay. -A common resident 
Ve ly fearless, coming about the buildings for scraps. I saw birds with 
grass in their bills late in March. They evidently nest in April. 

Auk, XVI,' July. 1899, p.^57. 


Newfoundland Notes. A Trip up tie 
iiumoer Niver, Aug. 10 - Sept. 24, 1889. 

32. Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Jay. — Abundant and very tame. 


Louis H, Porter, New York City. 

Auk, XVII, Jan, , 1900, p . JZ ■ 

7uG,. 

A Canada Jay ( Perisoreus canadensis ) was also taken by J. W. Anderson, 
at Aylmer on Nov. 9, 1901. 

v ^ (11 — ^ 

Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902, p 


An Unusual Abundance of the Canada Jay ( Perisoreus canadensis ) in 
and near Ottawa, Ont. — Whereas the winter from 1903 to 1904 was nota- 
ble for the abundance of the Pine Grosbeak ( Pinicolor enucleator) in the 
streets of Ottawa, their early arrival and long staying, this last winter 
was notable for the abundance of the Canada Jay. Mr. E. White, a very 
reliable ornithologist, tells me he has never before seen them in or very 
near the city, but this year they were about all winter. I saw the first 
ones September 28 in the next county, but by October 7 th* y were near 
Ottawa; on October 13 I saw three on the driveway in the heart of the 
city. Some were taken and brought or reported to me on October 15, 
20, 22, 28, November 8 and 12. November 19 to 23, while on a trip of 
forty miles north into Quebec, I saw them frequently, especially where 
farmers had butchered or skinned hares, at the kitchen refuse, etc. One 
was taken February 2 at the city limits, and I saw one March 1 in the 
neighborhood. The reason for their unusual abundance is not clear. 
Their usual food supply, which I think is not great in any winter, was 
surely there last winter, the lumber camps, about which they congregate, 
not having diminished in number. — C. W. G. Eifrig, Ottawa , Ont. 
Auk, XX 11 , Juls » 19 . , p. 3 ' 3 . 
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Canada Jay ( Cerisoreus canadensis) — While this bird was 
abundant here during the winter 1904-5, it is entirely absent this 
winter. Last Sept. 28, I saw a pair at Inlet, Quebec, where they 

seem to breed — the Ottawa River may be put down as the southern 
boundary of their breeding range in this section. One of that 
pair looked strange, even comical, because he was entirely without 
tail. Nor was it because it was moulting, for it was fully feathered 
otherwise as was also its mate. Neither did the absence of its 
caudal appendage dampen its spirit of bravado, for it sailed into a 
wasp nest with a great deal of vim, not minding the wasps in the 
least. \\ asps seem to be a staple article of food with them, when 
to be had, as Mr. Kingston, a local ornithologist, tells me that he 
has found wasps in their stomachs repeatedly. 


5 © 
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32. Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Jay. — This bird was not met 
with during July or August. Kay found it common after the middle of 
September. 



2 Canadian Journal, I, 1852-53, 167-72 

3 Auk, II, 1885, 335. 

4 Ontario Natural Science Bulletin, I, 1905, 11, 1 2 


177. Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Jay. — In the winter of 1839- 
40 a considerable migration of this jay occurred at Toronto, and is recorded 
by the late Hon. G. W. Allen. 2 This is the migration referred to by Mr. 
Ernest Seton 3 on the authority of the Rev. John Doel as occurring in the 
winter of 1836-37. Mr. Doel says, “the bird was previously unknown 
in the district and has not since been observed.’’ Specimens from this 
migration are in my collection. There are no further records till October, 
1904, when another migration visited southern Ontario and a number of 
birds were taken at Toronto and other points on Lake Ontario. I have 
given a full account of this elsewhere. 4 


Summer Birds Tim Pond Me. by F.H. C. 

Canada Jay, ( Perisoreus canadensis). Not com- 
mon. Not more than half a dozen seen each year. 

O.&O. XI.Feb.l88Q.p. _ 2 <>r 


The Canada Jay at Portland, Maine.— A specimen of the Canada 
Jay ( Perisoreus canadensis) was killed in Scarborough on October 15, 
1880, by Mr. Luther Rellon, of Portland, and deliverfed into my hands a 
few hours after its capture. The specimen is worth noting from its being 
the first that I have ever known to occur in the vicinity of Portland, 
although its kind is said by Professor Verrill (Proc. Ess. Inst., Vol. Ill, 
p. 151) to winter commonly at Norway, Maine, only forty miles farther 
north.— Nathan Clifford Brown, Portland. Maine ^ “ < a o 

Bull. N. O.O, 7 , April, p. /•*■< • 


Fall Birds of Northern Maine. 

F. H. Carpenter, 

Canada Jay ( Perisoreus canadensis ) . Con- 
spicuous, rather than abundant. 

O.&O. XII. Nov. 1887 p. 188 
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S ’™" r B^dB Of Presidential Range, 

White Mts. A.P.Ohadboone 

16. Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Jay. — Much more common than 
the Blue Jay, though nowhere plenty. Small flocks of half a dozen were 
seen on three or four occasions, but usually there was only one or at most 
two. We found them early in July from near the base of the mountain to 
the limit of the spruce and fir forest, a little above the Half-way House 
(altitude, 3850 feet). A short distance below it, at the limit of good sized 
spruce and fir trees, they were more plenty than anywhere else. 
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16. Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Jay. — Much more common than 
the Blue Jay, though nowhere plenty. Small flocks of half a dozen were 
seen on three or four occasions, but usually there was only one or at most 
two. We found them early in July from near the base of the mountain to 
the limit of the spruce and fir forest, a little above the Half-way House 
(altitude, 3850 feet). A short distance below it, at the limit of good sized 
spruce and fir trees, they were more plenty than anywhere else. 

*■***• 4, April 1887. p.104 
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A single specimen of 


the Canada Jay ( Perisoreus canadensis) was taken in December, 1874. 



Bull N.O.O, 7,Jati,X882, p,64 


The Canada Jay in Southern Vermont in Summer. — While camping 
out last summer in Somerset, Vermont, I obtained a fine specimen of the 
Canada Jay ( Perisoreus canadensis). The place was about 30 miles from 
the Massachusetts State line, in thick evergreen woods. It was on the 
morning of August 5, about 6 A. M., when I observed a pair of strange 
birds near the tent. I stepped back and got my gun, when the birds flew 
a short distance. I fired and brought down one of them, and on picking it 
up saw it was of this species. I have been unable to obtain the exact 
altitude of the place, but it was about 1500 feet. The latitude is about 43 0 
north. Is not this very far south for this bird in summer? — Hubert L 
Clark, Amherst , Mass. 4, July 1087. P. 


Summer Bds,Mt. Mansfield, Vt; 

28. Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Jay. — Mr. Bradford Torrey re- 
cords one seen on the mountain. 1 I did not observe the species. 

J The Foot-Path Way, p. 100. 


by Arthur H. Howell. Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, Vt’&HX. 


Capture of a Canada Jay ( Perisoreus canadensis ) near Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. — Mr. James R. Mann has given me permission to announce 
the interesting fact that a Canada Jay was shot at Arlington Heights 
(within sight of Cambridge and less than four miles distant in an air 
line) by Mr. E. B. Winship, Oct. 17, 1889. The specimen was mounted, 
and is now in Mr. Mann’s collection. It is a male in perfect autumnal 
plumage. The stomach was filled with the remains of “wasps or bees,” 
but contained no traces of other food. 

Mr. Maynard has reported (Birds of E. N. A. , 1879, P- 168) seeing a 
Ca-nada Jay in Newton ville “in early summer” about 1875, but Mr. Mann’s 
bird seems to be the first that has been actually taken in Massachusetts.— 
William Brewster, Cambridge , Mass. A.uk» /ll. Jan. s 89 .P.?/ i 


General Notes 

Perisoreus canadensis in Massachusetts. — While on Mount Graylock, 
in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, June 18, 1892, Mr. Wm. W. Colburn 
and myself observed the presence of a Canada Jay. — Robert O. Morris, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ank IX, Oci, 1892. p.395 
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A P anada Jay was taken at Arlington Heights, Mass. 
October 16tli, by E. B. Winsliip. Adult $. Stomach 
tilled with bees and wasps. J. R. Mann. 

O.& o, XIV, Nov. i &89 p. I 7 Q, 

/ 3 r't<f Jlo (ef, 


Some Birds of Lewis Co, 

0. Hart Morrxam 

(CLct^ e-^ci c^c „ 

Perisoreus canadensis, — •* 

Bull. N, 0.0. 3 , April, 1878. p. 53 


JJirds of the Adirondack Begion. 

C.H.Merriaia, 

(Linn.) Bonaparte. Canada Jay.- 
R Sae"" y — n in i- a, very abundant in winter. 

Breeds very early-before the snow goes oft. 

Bull N, 0,0, 8,0ct, 1881, P.231 


O.. iLv SL'Z,-^S Vwyy<-C7~. ,j ^ ^ dtk. 
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Canada Jay. Tolerably common. 

E. A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Pa. 

Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.290. 


The Nest and Eggs of Perisoreus canadensis. — The nest upon 
which the following description is based was found by Mr. P. S. Glasier 
on April 7th, 1881, twenty-three miles from Grand Falls, New Brunswick. 
It was built in a small fir tree with few branches, about ten feet from the 


ground. The tree was in ‘.‘mixed land” beside a brook, on the south side 
of a hill and near a lumber camp. From the men in the camp it was 
learned that the bird built the nest about the middle of March, and had 


been sitting for ten days. The parent bird was found on the nest, shot, 
and forwarded to me, so that there can be no doubt of identity. 

The nest is rather a large structure, between nine and ten inches in 
diameter and five inches deep. The cavity is slightly oval, measuring 
three and six-tenths by three and two-tenths, and is two inches deep. 

The bottom is formed of large pieces of rotten wood, which must have 
been torn from some neighboring stump, while the sides are supported by a 
scraggy structure of long twigs. The walls are formed of strips of bark and 
the subjacent rotten wood, apparently of cedars, cocoons, the remains of 
wasp nests, lichens and the like. All this material is closely packed to- 
gether, but not woven, so that were it not for the outer coat of twigs the 
whole would quickly fall apart. On one side, snarled up among the twigs, 
is a long piece of white twine, which shows that the neighboring camp 
was called upon to pay its tribute. The lining is quite thick, and offers a 
decided contrast to the walls. Rootlets of various kinds form the greater 
part, though grass and the remains of wasp nests form the floor. A few 
feathers are scattered throughout the structure and about as many more 
are to be found inside. By far the greater part of these are from the Jays 
themselves, and they might be regarded as of accidental occurrence were it 
not for a few from some species of Grouse. As a whole the nest is a sub- 
stantial structure, admirably adapted to keep the eggs and nestlings warm. 

The eggs were three in number, and are of about the same size and form 
as those of the Blue Jay. Their ground color is a light green of much the 
same color as the Field Sparrow’s egg. Two of the eggs are thickly cov- 
ered with fine spots of lavender and light brown, the spots being most 
abundant at the large end. The third has less lavender and more brown, 
while the spots are of considerable size and evenly distributed. — J. Amory 
Jeffries, Boston , Mass. Bull N.O.O, 7 , July. 1882, p. /S/-/ 83 . 


Canada Jay . — On a visit to a logging 
oamp in northwestern Maine in the Winter 
and Spring of ’80-’81, I found a nest of 
the Canada Jay, March 16th, with four 
nearly fresh eggs. The nest was in an 
evergreen, ten feet from the ground, and 
composed of moss and twigs on the out- 
side ; inside, like the Blue Jay’s, of fine 
roots. Found another March 20th, with 
four eggs ; took one and found it fresh ; 
the remaining three hatched in fifteen days. 

They are a noisy bird at certain times, 
rather odd in actions ; color of eggs, grey, 
marked with different shades of brown. — 

JRehoboth , Mass „ _ 

. O. &O. Vlll. Aug. 1883.0 .6 A 

April 22. Was down to Porter’s Lake about 
sixteen miles from liere and took a nest of 
C anada Jay containing two eggs. Nest was 
built on limb of a low, thick, black spruce. 
The J> was seen on and off nest ; eggs were 
slightly incubated. 


Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F, EC, 0. 

61. Perisoreus canadensis , (Canada Jay). Com- 
mon throughout the entire wilderness north of 
Dead River. I do not hesitate to ascribe it as 
breeding in this region, having shot in June 
young birds of the year, and found about the 
camps at Seven Ponds old nests which were with- 
out doubt constructed by this bird. It may not 
be out of place to mention two sets taken in the 
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1921. Captive Canada Jays. By Shelley W. Denton. 

P . 389. For* ^Stream* Vol® 34 

730. Canada Jay. By F. H. C[arpenter]. Ibid., p. 62. Description 
of nests and eggs found in Northwestern Maine, March 16 and 20, 1881. 

1709. Jay, Pigeon, Camera. By Ebeemee. Ibid., June 28, p. 452. — 

PjLn . . Perisoreus canadensis and Ectofistes migrator ms. > — d -• - A SjIXZ r - ft ^ 

1274. Sight and Smell. By F. H. D. Vieth. /*«/.. No. 4 . J Lll J P- 
— On the sense of smell in the Canada Jay. 

1708. Familiarity of the Gray Jay. By W. B. Mershon. Ibid . , June 
21, p. 432 . — Perisoreus canadensis. For* /Ola 30 
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The Nest and Eggs of Perisoreus canadensis. — The nest upon 
which the following description is based was found by Mr. P. S. Glasier 
on April 7th, 1881, twenty-three miles from Grand Falls, New Brunswick. 
It was built in a small fir tree with few branches, about ten feet from the 
ground. The tree was in ‘.‘mixed land"’ beside a brook, on the south side 
of a hill and near a lumber camp. From the men in the camp it was 
learned that the bird built the nest about the middle of March, and had 
been sitting for ten days. The parent bird was found on the nest, shot, 
and forwarded to me, so that there can be no doubt of identity. 


The nest is rather a large structure, between nine and ten inches in 

diameter and five inches ,deep. The cavity is slightly oval, measuring 
three and six-tenths by three and two-tenths, and is two inches deep. 

The bottom is formed of large pieces of rotten wood, which must have 
been torn from some neighboring stump, while the sides are supported by a 
scraggy structure of long twigs. The walls are formed of strips of bark and 
the subjacent rotten wood, apparently of cedars, cocoons, the remains of 
wasp nests, lichens and the like. All this material is closely packed to- 
gether, but not woven, so that were it not for the outer coat of twigs the 
whole would quickly fall apart. On one side, snarled up among the twigs, 
is a long piece of white twine, which shows that the neighboring camp 
was called upon to pay its tribute. The lining is quite thick, and offers a 
decided contrast to the walls. Rootlets of various kinds form the greater 
part, though grass and the remains of wasp nests form the floor. A few 
feathers are scattered throughout the structure and about as many more 
are to be found inside. By far the greater part of these are from the Jays 
themselves, and they might be regarded as of accidental occurrence were it 
not for a few from some species of Grouse. As a whole the nest is a sub- 
stantial structure, admirably adapted to keep the eggs and nestlings warm. 

The eggs were three in number, and are of about the same size and form 
as those of the Blue Jay. Their ground color is a light green of much the 
same color as the Field Sparrow’s egg. Two of the eggs are thickly cov- 
ered with fine spots of lavender and light brown, the spots being most 
abundant at the large end. The third has less lavender and more brown, 
while the spots are of considerable size and evenly distributed. — J. Amory 
Jeffries, Boston , Mass. BuU.N.0.0, 1 , July, 1882, p. I 8 I-/ 8 Z 


Canada Jay . — On a visit to a logging' 
camp in northwestern Maine in the Winter 
and Spring of ’80-’81, I found a nest of 
the Canada Jay, March 16th, with four 
nearly fresh eggs. The nest was in an 
evergreen, ten feet from the ground, and 
composed of moss and twigs on the out- 
side ; inside, like the Blue Jay’s, of fine 
roots. Found another March 20th, with 
four eggs ; took one and found it fresh ; 
the remaining three hatched in fifteen days. 
They are a noisy bird at certain times, 
rather odd in actions ; color of eggs, grey, 
marked with different shades of brown. — 
F. II. O; liehohoth. 3 fas a 
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April 22. Was down to Porter’s Lake about 
sixteen miles from liere and took a nest of 
C anada Jay containing two eggs. Nest was 
built on limb of a low, thick, black spruce. 
The 9 was seen on and off nest ; eggs were 
slightly incubated. 


1921. Caftive Canada Jays. By Shelley W. 

p. 389- 

730. Canada Jay. By F. H. C[arpenter]. Ibid., p. 
of nests and eggs found in Northw estern Maine, March 
fju iWvu 1709. Jay , Pigeon , Camera. By Ebeem 

PjLn. . - Perisoreus canadensis and Fctofis(es migrant 

1274. Sight and Smell. By F. H. D. Vieth. 
78. — On the sense of sm ell in the Canatj a Jay- 

1708. Familiarity of the Gray Jay. By 
21, p. 432 . — Perisoreus canadensis. 



Birds of Dea.d River Region, Me. F. H, 0. 

01 . Perisoreus canadensis, (Canada Jay). Com- 
mon throughout the entire wilderness north of 
Dead River. I do not hesitate to ascribe it as 
breeding in this region, having shot in June 
young birds of the year, and found about the 
camps at Seven Ponds old nests which were with- 
out doubt constructed by this bird. It may not 
be out of place to mention two sets taken in the 
Parmachenee country. A set of three taken from 
a nest ten feet up in a spruce, March 28 , 1881 . 

This set bore some resemblance to those of the 
Blue Jay, but were lighter in color and more 
elongated. They are in the possession of my 
friend Dr. E. A. Patton of Minneapolis. The 
second set was taken three days later in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the former. It contained four 

eggs, which differed from the first set greatly in 
coloration, being light grey, with bright spots of 
brown scattered sparsely over the surface. The 
nest was bulky, and nearly every obtainable 
variety of moss, lichens, hair and feathers entered 
into its make up ; these were placed on a founda- 
tion of rather coarse twigs. 

The Canada Jay with its various uncomplimen- 
tary apcllations, shares with the rest of its family 
the contempt of students of bird-life. I may 
therefore be accused of rank heresy, when I state 
that the “Moose Bird,” as I love to call him, is my 
. first choice among all the birds of the Maine 
forests. He greets me, when I pitch camp for the 
night, with demonstrations of welcome, calls 
about him his particular chums and acts well his 
part at the preparing of the evening meal, and re- 
tires for the night in some adjacent evergreen that 
he may be convenient for the breakfast crumbs. 
He devours the “angle-worms” in my bait box, 
when fishing from a boat, and ransacks the camp 
provisions in search of “goodies” if left unguarded. 
He may be a thief, but his jovial companionship 
is beyond the price of his board bill, in the dark 
still forests he claims as his home. 


\ ( 


A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF THE CANADA JAY. 

'BY OSCAR BIRD WARREN. 

On the 2 2 d of February of this year (1898), while returning 
from a walk to a lumber camp near Mahoning, Mich., I dis- 
covered a pair of Canada Jays {Perisoreus canadensis) building a 
nest. 

Though on the lookout for the nest of the 1 Meat Hawk’ ever 
since its acquaintance was first formed, never before had it by 
any sign or action revealed its nesting place to me. Many a 
long walk through almost impenetrable spruce swamps, flounder- 
ing in several feet of soft snow too light for snowshoeing, had 
been unrewarded. These birds had often been abundant around 
the lumber camps and in company with the Blue Jay, w'ere com- 
mon about the houses during the fall and winter months; but 
their breeding habits remained a secret. Therefore this dis- 
covery coming so unexpectedly after many fruitless searches was 
all the more joyfully received. 

1 was walking down the Wright-Davis railroad through a spruce 
swamp at the time, and had come to a place known as the ‘ Sink,’ 
where a few years ago a large stretch of roadbed had suddenly 
disappeared in the seemingly bottomless ’ Muskey swamp, and 
where the track is now laid on a mass of pine and tamarac logs, 
the only means of support ; when my attention was attracted by 
a flock of noisy Chickadees chasing through the trees. Looking 
up, what should I see but a pair of Canada Jays pulling beard 
moss and spider nests from some dead trees and making short 
trips to a neighboring live spruce about 150 feet from the rail- 
road track, where they were evidently building a nest. 

Taking a short circuit I reached a position where I could 
watch their movements better without attracting attention. 
They brought small sticks, beard moss, spider nests and strips of 
bark from the trees and sphagnum moss from about the base of 
the trees where not covered with snow, and deposited all of this 
in a bunch of branches at the end of a limb, — a peculiar reversed 
umbrella-shaped formation commonly seen in the small spruce 
trees, probably caused by some diseased condition of growth. 
The female arranged the material, pressing it into the proper 
shape and weaving it about the small twigs to form a safe sup- 
port. Though the birds obtained the material so near, where it 
was abundant, yet they carefully picked up any which accidentally 
fell from the nest, and there were no signs of sticks or any frag- 
ments of nesting material at any time during the construction of 
the nest. 

My first observation was short, owing to the cold weather. A 



Birds of N.E. coast of Labrador 
by Henry B. Bigelow. 

61. Perisoreus canadensis nigricapillus. Labrador Jay. — Locally 
common, even abundant as far north as Port Manvers. 

Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902, p.29. 




Eastern Massachusetts. 
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Birds -within Ten Miles of Point' 

de Monts, Can, Oomeau & Merriam 

9. Eremophila alpestris. Horned Lark. — First seen April 21, 1882, 
after which they were common for about three weeks and then disap- 
peared. I found a young one, dead, at Godbout in July, 1881. 

Bail, N, 0.0, 7 , Oct, 1882, p,234 


An Ornithologist’s Summer in Labrador 
M. Abbot tFrazar. 


Otocoris alpestris , Horned Lark. Only ob- 
served at Cape Whittle, where two or three 
pair were located. It is an exceedingly fine 
singer, in fact the sweetest I ever heard, sur- 
passing even the Winter Wren. I might say 
that I determined the identity of this variety 
by a reference to the A. O. U. list, and seeing 
where such and such a thing ought to occur, 
which I am afraid is the only method for us 
poor mortals of the lower strata to do, but how- 
ever, we will probably soon see some ornithol- 
ogical detective around with a descriptive war- 
rant of arrest for breach of promise against 
some poor Lark found outside his prescribed 
limits, and then what a holocaust of names 
there’ll be. 

O.&o. XII. Mar. 1887. p. sy 


Birds of N.E. coast of Labrador 
by Henry B. Bigelow. 

60. Otocoris alpestris. Horned Lark. — Abundant everywhere on the 
bleakest and most exposed hillsides. So far as I could determine, all the 
Horned Larks observed belonged to this race. 

Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902, p.29. 
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174. Otocoris alpestris. Horned Lark. — This was the original 
form here and probably bred as late as 1886. I have examined three 
specimens taken since then, two in 1889 (September 28 and October 12), 
and one taken October 24, 1891, which is the last record. 
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Prairie Horned Lark ( Otocorisjilpestris praticola) Nesting at Newbury, 

Mass. — On August 4, 1908, I discovered this species in a low brood tract, 
a short distance outside the city limits, locally known as ‘ Common Pas- 
ture.’ This is nearly level, clayey, open pasture land extending from the 
rolling coastal hills on the west, down to the border of the salt-marshes, 
with an area of about two square miles, a region which I should think was 
well suited to the tastes and habits of this bird. 

On this date I saw a single lark, in company with Vesper Sparrows, 
along the roadside, and for several days following noted the same bird in 
about the same locality, mingling freely with the sparrows, or alone. 

Each season since 1908 I have found this species in about the same place. 
During the earlier years I saw rarely more than two or three birds but of 
late they have increased in numbers. In June, 1915, I found, and fre- 
quently saw throughout the remainder of the month and during early July 
two adults and five immature birds, which would seem to indicate their 
breeding here. 

During the season of 1916, necessary attention to business precluded 
my searching for more substantial evidence of their breeding. The birds 
were present however throughout the greater part of the summer and I 
saw what were probably individuals from this family on one or two occa- 
sions in one of the neighboring towns. Apparently they have become 
regular summer residents. — S. W. Bailey, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Feb. 23d I saw the first Shore Larj? that 
I ever saw in this locality. It was m the 
highway, and as I drove along it would . 

fly a few yards in advance of me and alight, 

“ eeping 

O.&O vm.SePt.l8B3.p.7/ 


/ Also, February » 

28th, saw four Horne d Larks , which are the first birds ob- 
served, that are not Winter residents ^ 

O.&O. X. Apr. 1885. v.U 


/ The welcome voice of the Shore Lark was 
; first heard Feb. 3, 1890. Owls have been com- 
mon and the winter has been one which has 
furnished many notes of interest. 

C. H. ParkhiU. 

Cornwall, Vermont, Fel). 8, 1890. 

X.V,M»r. 1890 p VJ-V V 
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IIoi ned Larks came October 20, '-followed in three days by the 
Snow Buntings. Both of these usually retire northward early in 
March, but on May 27, 1882, I started a Horned Lark almost 
from under my feet on a rocky beach at Scituate. No nest was. 
to be found, and whether it was breeding or not, I cannot say. 
* 16 * 1 - 

Bnli N.O.O. 8 , July. X88S, p, /y#'. 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass, 
F, W. Andros. 

Octocoris alpestris (Linn.), Horned Lark. 
Winter visitant, common near the coast. 

O.& O. XII. Sept. 1887 p, 139 
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l*. fv?. /(£ '<^'Z^V~Z 4 /. 

A flock of Shore Larks have paid us a flying visit 
_several times, 

0.& O. XI. May. 1886. p. 77 
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^ c^xl^oc, _ /V. a'. /~-<f. 

Homed Larks came October 20 -followed in threi~days by the 
Snow Buntings. Both of these usually retire northward early in 
March, but on May 27, 1882, I started a Horned Lark almost 
from under my feet on a rocky beach at Scituate. No nest was. 
to be found, and whether it was breeding or not, I cannot sav. 
* 16 * 1 - 

Bull N; O.O, 8, July. 1888. p, / y tf. 


Z<rCi& <U^j ■vis 

A flock of Shore 'Larks have paid us a flying visit 
.several times, 

O.&O. XI. May. 1886. p. 77 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 
F.W. Andros. 

I Octocoris alpestris (Linn.), Horned Lark. 
I Winter visitant, common near the coast. 


O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p .139 
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Breeding of the Shore Lark in Western New York. — My atten- 
tion has been drawn to John M. Howey’s note in the January number of 
the Bulletin (Vol. Ill, p. 40), on the breeding of the Shore Lark ( Eremo - 
phila alpestris) in Western New York. For the past two years this bird 
has been quite common in our locality, and on June 6, 1876, it was my 
good fortune to find a nest and. eggs of this species. The nest was placed 
on the ground in nursery rows of young apple-trees, and was composed 
of dried grasses very loosely put together. It contained four eggs, which 
were blown with difficulty, the embryo being about one third developed. 
During the past season several pairs remained with us all summer, but I 
was unable to find their nests. — H. T. Jones, Rochester, N. Y. 

BuaN.O.O. 3, Oct., 1878, p. /ff. 


Birds of the Adirondack Region 
C.B.Merriaaj, * n ’ 


89. Eremophila alpestris (. Forster ) Boie. Shore Lark. — Rare, but 
becoming more common. Breeds on the sandy fields along the western 
border of the wilderness and probably at other localities. 

Bull, N, 0.0, 9 , Oct, 1881 , p, 233 


The First Nest and Eggs of Eremophila alpestris found in Niagara 
County, N. Y. — If there is one nest which I have looked for more than for 
another, it is the nest of the Horned Lark. From early in March till late 
in May, for the past five years, I have searched in vain. On the 17th 
of June, 1884, while collecting in the town of Porter, Niagara County, 

I was fortunate in securing the coveted prize. I was in company with 
a young farmer, and, as we were returning from our forenoon’s tramp, he 
asked what bird it was, with a black throat, which he saw early in the 
morning and late in the afternoon, running in the road, and which breeds 
three times a year. I asked him if it ran or hopped, and how he knew 
it bred three times a year. He answered that it always ran, and that 
he had seen young birds in April, June, and August. I told him that it 
undoubtedly was the Horned Lark, which was getting to be quite common 
in this vicinity, and also added, “Have you ever found its nest?” He did 
not know with certainty, but thought he knew where there was one, and 
took me to it. Phe nest was built in the side of a manure heap in 
the field, and contained four fresh eggs. I secured the male bird only, 
not having time to secure the fenfale. But I was content to get what" I 
did; and I know that I am safe in saying it is the first nest and eggs of 
E. alpestris secured in Niagara County, and think I might also include 
Orleans County. A week later the yoiftig man sent me a young bird alive, 
just fi om a nest, which 1 killed and sent to Dr. A. K. Fisher, who pro- 
nounced it ‘a jewel.’ I secured a number of young birds in July, but did 
not succeed in finding any August broods; and but for the assertion of 
my young friend that he had seen them in that month, I should not 
have expected to find them; but I am quite certain that I saw birds after 
the 5th of July that were breeding.— J. L. Davison, Lockport , N. Y. 

Auk, 2, April, 1386, p, ^ /"J - X/S'’ 

.Winter Notes from Stephento-wn N "S" 

Benjamin Hoag, ’ * * 

A flock of 

twenty Horned Larks, the true Alpestris, 
were seen February 5. 

O. & O. Vol. 18, Jan. 1893 

Breeding of the Shore Lark in Western New York. The 

Shore Lark ( Eremophila alpestris ) is common during October, Novem- 
ber, the latter part of February, and March, and occasionally a speci- 
men is seen in April, but on May 29, 1876, I observed a bird of this 
species, with a worm in its bill, fly into a meadow, and on June 111 found 
an old bird accompanied by three young ones, in a highway adjoining. 

The young were just able to fly. A flock, mostly composed of young 
birds, was seen on some ploughed land, September 1, 1876. I do not 
know of a previous instance of this bird’s nesting in this State. — John 
M. Howey, Canandaigua , N. Y. 
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Horned Lark. A few transient visitors. 

E, A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Fa. 

Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.298. 
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Albinism and Melanism in North 
American Birds* Rathven Deane, 


I have recently obtained from Mr. W. H. Collins of Detroit, 
Mich., a strange-looking specimen of the Shore Lark. The under 
£ parts are white, the upper parts being slightly washed with a rusty 

brown. The feathers are much worn, and the bird has a sickly ap- 
pearance. J r 

BnlI.N.O.O. 4,Ja*. .1879, p.28 
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Some of my Best Finds to June 8, 1892. 
A. E. Kibbe. 
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Some of my Best Finds to June8, 1892. 
A. E. Kibbe. 


°2£?. a set of six HornediLark. 
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s«me Birds of Lewis Co, N, Y ( 
0. Hart Merriam 


At my request, Mr. A. Jeniugs Dayan, one of our most careful, 
enthusiastic, and conscientious collectors, sends me the following 
notes concerning a few species found in the middle (Alleghanian) dis- 
trict of the county. When not otherwise stated, his observations 
pertain to the town of Lyon’s Falls, in the Black River Valley. 

“ Eremophila alpestris. Horned Lark. — A tolerably common spring 
migrant ; a few breed. Dr. C. P. K.irley of Lowville [middle district] 
has kindly given me this note on its breeding : ‘I first observed Eremo- 
phila alpestris July 16, 1876, when I shot one two-thirds grown, and saw 
the parents. In the same locality, June 24, 1876, I noticed a pair of old 
birds, and on searching for their nest, I found it not more than eighteen 
inches from the main road. It contained three unfledged young. Since 
then I have both seen and taken it during the breeding season.’ 


Regard- 

Dr. Coues, in his inexhaustible “ Birds of the 



Northwest ” (p. 39), says : “ East of the region above specified [from 
Iowa and Minnesota westward] the Horned Lark is not known to 
breed in the United States; and the only record of its occurrence 
in summer which I have seen, that given by Mr. Maynard, as 
above [Massachusetts in July], most probably indicates a highly ex- 
ceptional instance.” Since the publication of the above (1874) it 
has. been ascertained that the bird in question breeds, sparingly, in 
the western and central portions of the State. In the last number 
of this Bulletin (p. 40) Mr. John M. Howey calls attention to the 
fact of its breeding in the vicinity of Canandaigua, in Western New 
York, but states that he does not “ know of a previous instance of 
this bird’s nesting in this State,” thus overlooking Mr. Rathbun’s 
record in his “ Complete List of the Birds of Cayuga, Seneca, and 
Wayne Counties,” which appeared in the “Auburn Daily Advertiser ” 
of August 14, 1877. Mr. Rathbun states that it is “ resident and 
tolerably common in winter,” and that “ a few breed,” in Central 
New York. Mr. Dayan’s note (on the authority of Dr. C. P. Kirley) 
is particularly interesting, as it extends the known breeding range 
of the species, within the United States, eastward to the western 
border of the Adirondack Wilderness, beyond which it must pass 
to the northward (through St. Lawrence County) into Canada, and 
thence to Labrador. Whether it has for many years bred within 
the limits of the State of New York, or has recently extended its 
breeding range, as seems to be the case with the Lark Finch 
( Chondestes qrammaca) and some other species, remains to be de- 
cided ; I incline to the latter view. It breeds about Hamilton, Can- 
ada West (Mcllwraith), and abundantly along the Labrador Coast 
(Audubon and Coues). 


Bull. N, O.O. 3, April, 1878. p. 53 

since a new race made its appearance, smaller in size, the 
the colours paler, and having altogether a bleached, washed-out 
look about them when compared with the others. Ihese have 
remained permanently, and, increasing from year to year, have 
now become our most common winter resident in the country. 
They breed very early by the road sides and in the low commons 
everywhere, and at this season of the year are seen either run- 
ning in the road-tracks or sitting in rows of fifteen or twenty 
along the fences waiting till you pass that they may return to 
their regular feeding ground. 


Bull. NYO.C, S.Jtrly. 1883, p. / ^ 6 ~. 
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At my request, Mr. A. Jenings Dayan, one of our most careful, 
enthusiastic, and conscientious collectors, sends me the following 
notes concerning a few species found in the middle (Alleghanian) dis- 
trict of the county. When not otherwise stated, his observations 
pertain to the town of Lyon’s Falls, in the Black River Valley. 

“ Eremophila alpestris. Horned Lark. — A tolerably common spring 
migrant ; a few breed. Dr. C. P. Kirley of Lowville [middle district] 
has kindly given me this note on its breeding : ‘ I first observed Eremo- 
phila alpestris July 16, 1876, when I shot one two-thirds grown, and saw 
the parents. In the same locality, June 24, 1876, I noticed a pair of old 
birds, and on searching for their nest, I found it not more than eighteen 
inches from the main road. It contained three unfledged young. Since 
then I have both seen and taken it during the breeding season.’ 

| Regard- 
ing hst-ef- Dr. Coues, in his inexhaustible “ Birds of the 

Northwest ” (p. 39), says : “ East of the region above specified [from 
Iowa and Minnesota westward] the Horned Lark is not known to 
breed in the United States ; and the only record of its occurrence 
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Getting outside the city we at once lost sight of Passer domesti- 
cus •, who has not yet betaken himself to the farm-houses, but 
almost immediately met with another recent addition to our birds 
which promises ere long to be as abundant in the countiy as the 
Sparrow is in the city. This is the Eremojohila aljoestris , 
Shore Lark. When I first made the acquaintance of this species 
twenty years ago, the few individuals obseived came and went 
with the Snowbirds, and kept always with them while heie. 
They were stout, well-developed birds, with the black and yel- 
low markings clear and decided. Some ten or twelve years 
since a new race made its appearance, smallei in size, the 
the colours paler, and having altogether a bleached, washed-out 
look about them when compared with the others. Ihese have 
remained permanently, and, increasing from year to year, have 
now become our most common winter resident in the countiy. 
They breed very early by the road sides and in the low commons 
everywhere, and at this season of the year are seen either run- 
ning in the road-tracks or sitting in rows of fifteen or twenty 
along the fences waiting till you pass that they may return to 
their regular feeding ground. 

BuH. N.0.0, S.Jtrly. X883,p. J */ 6~ 
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A Crossbilled Horned Lark. — Professor H. W. Parker, of the 
Agricultural College of Iowa, recently sent me drawings and a description 
of a Horned Lark with crossed mandibles, shot at Grinnell, Iowa, Decem- 
ber 9, 1879. Both mandibles are of the same length, rather longer and 
slenderer than usual, the upper curving downward and the lower upward, 
passing by each other and crossing in the same manner as in the Cross- 
bills. The specimen is thus truly a crossbilled Horned Lark. Deformities 
of the bill in birds is not a very rare occurrence, but examples are rare in 
which the mandibles are so fully and symmetrically crossed as in the pres- 
ent case. A similar deformity in a Magpie is recorded by Dr. Brewer 
(Familiar Science and Fancier’s Journal, June, 1879, p. 106), and a few 
other like cases are on record. — J. A. Allen, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bull, N, O.O, 5 , April, 1880 , p. //$". 
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the Shore Lark. By E. E. El ish |. 

at. Field Club, i&SS 


Ibid., p. 


56. Nesting of the Horned Lark ( Eremofhila cornuta ) in Central 
Ne-w Tork. By Fred. J. Davis. Ibid., IV. p. 9, April, 1878. — Nest, with 


three young birds and one ess. found 
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Horned Lark. Nesting Habits in Orleans Co., N. T. By F. 

Ibid., VI, pp- 10, 11. 

it i B, Rev T. IL Langille. Ibid., No. 4, pp- - 
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Tiic Shore Lark in Canada. Bv John A. Morden. 

Auk, VI 1. Jan. 180(7. p. xjt . 


Ibid . , 


The Oologist. 1621. 

149. — Early nesting. 

741. Arrivals. By C. O. Tracy. Ibid., p. 71.— Among early spring 
arrivals, at Taftsville, Vt. , the Shore Lark is mentioned as seen for the 
first time at this locality. 0, <fe Q.Vol.VXEI i 

484. Nesting Habits of the Horned Lark. By F. E. L. Beal. Ibid., 

XVI, pp. 240, 241. — Snow seen “blowing over the nest and mother bird 
when the weather was as severe as midwinter.” Azaer. Naturalist* 




Auk, XIV, Oct., 1897, 

THE HORNED LARKS OF MAINE. 

BY O. W. KNIGHT. 

Until the present year, 1897, Otocons a/pestris had been the 
only variety of Horned Lark which had been recorded from Maine, 
but in view of the fact that O. a. praticola had been reported 

specimens at North Bridgton, Cumberland County, by J. C. Mead. 
Some time previously Mr. Mead had written me that he had been 
looking for Horned Larks in his locality for nearly twenty-five 
years, but so far his search had been in vain. In March he again 
wrote that on the 13th he had observed a flock of about twenty- 
five individuals running along in the road near his residence, and 
had secured four specimens which from the lack of yellow mark- 
ings he was inclined to refer to praticola. These were later sent 
to Mr. Norton and their identification verified. When I learned 
these particulars, I resolved to secure the loan of specimens of 
the genus Otocoris from various collectors in the State with the 
hopes of discovering more specimens of praticola among them. 
Sixteen specimens were obtained from seven different sources, 
and eight of these proved representatives of the subspecies in 
question, all but one being perfectly typical. Three of these, 
including the least typical one, were sent to Mr. Brewster in order 
to be absolutely certain of their identity. 

The Maine specimens of praticola , known to exist in collections 
are as follows: four taken at North Bridgton, March 13, 1897, 
by J. C. Mead. Two of these are males and one a female by 
dissection, while the fourth is a male by proportions and markings. 
A pair in the collection of the University of Maine were taken 
at Bucksport, Hancock County, in the winter of 1886 or 1887 by 
Alvan G. Dorr. A male taken at Bangor, Penobscot County, 
March 30, 1887, by Harry Merrill, and at present in his collec- 
tion, is the earliest Maine specimen whose exact date of capture is 
known. C. H. Morrell of Pittsfield, Somerset County, has in his 
collection three specimens taken near his home ; these are a male 
taken March 29, 1892, a male taken March 27, 1893, and a female 
taken March 22, 1894. The ovaries of this last-mentioned speci- 
men were distended to the size of number five shot. A specimen 
which is seemingly a male was taken at Waterville, Kennebec 
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tory, they necessarily have received frequent mention at the 

hands of authors and have, indeed, figured in almost every local 

bird list that has appeared. It needs but a glance at them m 
isaiuiiuisi ivji [juuud.i..,.., .. ^ icacnea its aes- 

tination, having probably been lost in the mails. The specimen 

vas.mofl tmn afterward. and T am therefore without memo- 
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conspicuously from any plumage of B. borealis in having the 

the facts of geographical variation, of which this bird is a most 
conspicuous illustration, to be recognized and expressed. Of the 
two alternatives, the former appears to the writer to be the log- 
ical and proper course. 

The causes for the extreme variation witnessed in this species 
are not far to seek. Like several other birds, notably the Song 
Sparrow, which split up into a number of geographical races, the 
Shore Larks are to a great extent resident wherever they occur, 
and, although individually they are by no means local, but 
wander far and wide for a considerable portion of the year, 
their movements do not carry them far enough, or last sufficiently 
long, to subject them to any considerable changes of food or 
climate. As the result of being subjected to practically perma- 
nent conditions, or owing to the possession of an unusually plas- 
tic organization, the hlorned Lark varies with locality to an 
extent unprecedented among our birds, even the Song Sparrow, 
hitherto supposed to illustrate the extreme degree of susceptibility 
to geographical changes, falling behind in this particular. 

Although not, strictly speaking, migratory, the extent to which 
the Horned Larks change locality is sufficient to materially com- 
plicate the geographical relations of the several forms. Over 
much of the west coast, and in almost all the southern part of the 
United States, these birds can scarcely be said to migrate at all, 
although they may, and doubtless frequently do, wander in win- 
ter from the localities which form their abode' the greater part of 
the. year. In the more northern parts of the United States, and 
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3irds of Toronto, Canada, 
by J ame s H . FI em i ng , 

Part II, Land Birds. Extralimital List. 
Auk, XXIV, Jan., 1907, p.39. 

2. Pica pica hudsonica. American Magpie. Two specimens taken 
at Odessa, near Kingston, in March 1898, are recorded by Dr. C. K. Clarke. 
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175. Otocoris alpestris praticola. Prairie Horned Lark. Com- 
mon resident, February 2 to October 22; breeds commonly, April 10 to 
June 15. This form is a comparatively recent arrival; Mcllwraith gives 
the date at Hamilton as between 1871 and 1873; 1 hoyti has not been 
found here. 


1 Nuttall Bulletin, VIII. 1883, 143. 
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Prairie Horned Larks Nesting in Maine. — In his ‘ List of the Birds 
of Maine, ’ page S2, Mr. Knight says respecting the occurrence of Oto- 
coris alpestris praticola : “It is a regular migrant in many parts of the 
State, and it is not improbable that it may ultimately be found breeding 
within our State. ” Its first record of occurrence in the State was made 
by Mr. James Carroll Meade of North Bridgton (cf Maine Sportsman, 
April, 1897, p. 6). 

The members of the Maine Ornithological Society then naturally looked 
more carefully to their identifications of Otocoris, with the result, as 
stated by Mr. Knight in his list, as mentioned above. 

In, the January, 1900, number of the ‘Journal of the Maine Ornithologi- 
cal Society,’ page 2, Mr. Arthur H. Norton, of Westbrook, mentions see- 
ing two specimens of Otocoris in Andover, Oxford Co., Maine, which he 
believed undoubtedly were of the Prairie variety, but he was not able to 
make sure, as they took wing before he could train his glass on them. 

After this note our members were on the lookout for a definite record 
of its nesting in the State. The writer had the pleasure of making this 
record, for on June 26, while driving from Waterville to Pishon’s Ferry, 
on the east side of the Kennebec River, I heard the unmistakable notes 
of Otocoris. Getting my glass from my traveling case, I alighted from 
my carriage and went in search of the two birds, which had flown from 
the road into a field of plowed ground near by. The birds were too 
wary and could not be approached near enough to decide positively that 
it was O. a. praticola. 

Three weeks later, July 17, while driving along the same route, six 
Horned Larks flew from the road into a cornfield beside the road. Hav- 
ing my glass ready for use, I at once left my team and went in search 
of them. I flushed them, and farther down the road, I saw several more 
Larks feeding in the road with the Grass Finches. While examining 
them with my glass, they flew to a large piece of plowed ground and 
scattered about. In all there were twelve or fourteen birds, mostly 
young birds. I then drove to the next house, borrowed a gun and shells 
loaded with number six shot and went back and shot one adult female 
and two young. I could not get near enough to get any more adult 
birds. These proved to be praticola, and established a record of their 
breeding in the State. August 7 (three weeks later), I looked for them 
at the same place, but was not able to find a bird. 

The plowed ground which they frequented was a large patch, that had 
been plowed in the spring, but being so wet, the owner, Mr. Lowell 
White, had not planted it, though in July it was dry enough and rather 
sandy, and well covered in patches with weeds. This field is situated 
about one half mile from the Kennebec River, in Kennebec County, 
bordering Somerset County. There are large fields of sandy land, and 
it is a typical location for Otocoris alpestris praticola to nest. — J. Mer- 
ton Swain , Portland, Me. Auk, XVII, Oot., 1900, p 


The Eastern Distribution of the Prairie Horned Lark: A Question 
of Evidence. In view of the data we possess to-day such a question 
would seem irrelevant, were it not a fact that recent works of importance 
reiterate the old dogma that this bird of the western prairies is rapidly 
pushing its way eastward. 


It is true' that our knowledge of its distribution has been worked out 
from West to East in a “back-handed fashion,” as has been well shown 
by various data, and by several tabulations, part of which have aimed to 
prove the foregoing assumption. 

First named in 1884 by Mr. H. W. Henshaw from a type selected from 
Illinois specimens, it has been rather slowly identified until we now have 
a fair knowledge of its distribution. 

It is especially noticeable that as soon as attention was called to it, it 
appeared in various quarters where it had been confounded with its larger 
eastern relative, Otocoris alpestris, and had actually been collected on the ' 
Massachusetts coast a year before it was distinguished as a well marked 
race. Yet its history began much earlier. In 1833 Audubon discovered 
it at Bras d Or, Labrador, and about a year later figured it in the ‘ Birds 
of America,’ II, pi. CC, fl., and in the second volume of the ‘Ornithological 
Biography’ (1834), page 575, he described it as the nuptial plumage oFthe 
Common Horned Lark. 


Another early record of it is to be found in Maynard’s ‘Naturalist’s 
Guide,’ where in 1870 it was published as having been seen in July, 1869, 
in Eastern Massachusetts. This record is re-cited in Coues, ‘Birds of the 
Northwest’ (p. 38, 1874). 

The working out of its distribution in Maine (where it is the first migrant 
to appear in spring, and one of the first birds to breed), is certainly the 
result, in no small measure, of anticipation and careful search, and in no 
less measure, to opportunity, and it seems very probable that the same 


is true of the greater part of its somewhat recently discovered rahge. In 
addition to the foregoing evidence, the rediscovery of the bird in Labra- 
dor in 1891 by the Bowdoin College expedition (Proc. Portland Soc. 
Nat Hist II p. 153), after a lapse of fifty-eight years, shows conclu- 
sively that it has not suddenly extended its range east wardly.— Arthur 
H. Norton, Mus. Nat. Hist.. Portland , Me. 

Auk, X2D.il, Apr. , 1903, p. z-zL. 


The Prairie Horned Lark ( Otocons alpestns praticola) on Mount 
Washington, N. H. — I have lately spent thirteen days (July 7-19, 1905) 
at the summit of Mount Washington, where I was surprised to find two 
Prairie Horned Larks at home in or near what is known as the Cow Pas- 
ture, a comparatively level, sedgy, boulder-besprinkled place far above the 
tree line. One or both of the birds was seen and heard daily (usually twice 
a day — forenoon and afternoon) up to the 16th. On two occasions one 
was seen with its mandibles loaded with what seemed to be insects, and 
in general their behavior was such as to make it all but certain that they 
were breeding near by; but all my attempts to find -the nest were unsuc- 
cessful. On the 1 8th and 19th I failed to see them, perhaps because on 
both days an extremely high wind was sweeping across the ‘ pasture.’ 
Possibly they had been driven away, with their young, by the sight and 
sound (and smell) of the racing automobiles, which from the 16th to the 
19th had possession of the mountain road ! The species has been recorded 
from several valleys in the White Mountain region, but, so far as I know, 
not from Mount Washington or any similar locality. — Bradford Tor- 
REY, Wellesley Hills , Mass. 

. */*•**-. 


Summer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vt^ 

26. * Otocoris alpestris praticola. Prairie Horned' Lark. — Mrs. 
Straw reports that these birds have appeared in some numbers in Stowe 
Valley within quite recent years, having been first noticed in 1898. The 
present season (1901) several pairs have nested and as many as 25 young 
have been seen. They disappeared early in, July. 1 

1 Concerning the eastward extension of their breeding range, compare Faxon 
and Hoffman, ‘ The Birds of Berkshire Co., Mass.,’ p. 32. 

iowelL Auk, XVIII, Qct„ 1901, p .J47, 
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AFew Wests Collected at Cornwall, V t. 
Spring-1889. 0. H. Parkhill. 

Prairie Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris prat- 
incola). Has been previously described in the 
June, 1889, number of the 0. & 0. 




O.&o. XIV. Oct. 1889 pioO 


The Prairie Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris praticola) on the Coast of 
Massachusetts. — Looking over a large series of Horned Larks in my 
collection I lately found a pair of perfectly typical O. a. praticola 
labelled “Revere Beach, Massachusetts, February 28, 1883.” Under this 
date my journal has the following entry : “I shot these birds [Nos. 7923, 
7926] with another, a female similar to No. 7926, near the beach in afield 
where the ground was partly bare of snow. There were only three of 
them in all. The testes of the male were of large size but the ovaries of the 
females not correspondingly developed.” 

The female “similar to No. 7926” was badly shot, if I remember right, 
and not suspecting at the time (fully a year, it should be noted, before the 
appearance of Mr. Henshaw’s admirable paper on the genus Otocoris) that 
it was anything more than a small dark specimen of O. alpestris, I doubt- 
less threw it away. The fact that praticola has been found breeding 
within less than twenty-five miles of the western boundary of Massachu- 
setts,* taken in connection with that of the captures above recorded, makes 
it seem not improbable that the form in question may occur regularly, if 
rarely, in Eastern Massachusetts during the migrations, and perhaps as a 
summer resident in the extreme western portions of the State. — William 
Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. Auk> y Jan 1888> p 


Second Occurrence of the Prairie Horned Lark in Eastern Massachu- 
setts. — In recording* not long since the capture of three specimens 
of Otocoris alpestris praticola at Revere Beach, Massachusetts, I ventured 
to suggest that this form might prove to be a regular if rare migrant 
through the eastern portions of our State. Some added probability is 
given this surmise by the fact that I have just taken two more perfectly 
typical examples of praticola at Great Island near Hyannis, Mass., Dec. 
15, 1888. Both are males, one an old, the other a young bird. They 
were in flocks of O. alpestris which very possibly contained still other 
specimens of praticola, but I had neither time nor inclination to settle 
this point definitely by shooting a large number of birds, the only possi- 
sible way, for the two forms could not be distinguished when living. As 
it was I killed twenty-three alpestris to get the two praticola, but none of 
the former were wasted. — William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 


Auk, VI. J it., 1889, p. 7/-7Z, 


*Auk, Vol V, No. 1, JaD., 1888, pp. hi , 112. 
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Otocoris alpestris praticola. — A flock of about twenty-five Prairie 
Horned Larks passed last winter in Longmeadow, just south of Spring- 
field ; their presence in this vicinity has never been recorded before. 

Auk, XVI, Jan., 1859, 


Otocoris alpestris praticola at Ipswich, Mass. — -On October 26, 1899, 
at Ipswich, Mass., with Dr. Walter Faxon and Mr. G. M. Allen, I took a 
male Prairie Horned Lark out of a flock of four birds (two others were 
also seen later), the other three appearing to be of the same race. The 
specimen taken seems of especial interest, as its measurements and pale- 
ness make it approach very nearly to arenicola, — the specimen being 
almost intermediate as it is. Mr. Harry C. Oberholser and Mr. William 


Brewster, and all who have examined the bird, are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that it is perhaps nearest praticola, and must be called such. Geo- 
graphically of course, the bird is praticola , for if arenicola it is a straggler 
far out of its usual range. — Reginald Heber Howe, Tr., Long-wood, 
Mass. Auk, XVII, April, 1900 , p , t jh 


General Notes. 




Breeding of the Prairie Horned Lark ( Otocoris alpestris praticola ) 
near Pittsfield, Mass. — Sometime since I received a letter from Mr. 
Henry R. Buck, of Weathersfield, Conn., giving a detailed account of the 
discovery of a small colony of Prairie Horned Larks, evidently breeding, 
near Pittsfield, Mass. Although the old birds were not taken, they were 
carefully observed, and Mr. Buck’s intelligent description of them, and 
of the nest and eggs he obtained leaves their identification scarcely open 
to question, as is shown by the following extracts from his letter. Mr. 
Buck writes: “This summer [1892] I became interested in a nest .... 
of Otocoris alpestris, which I thought was only a winter visitor here. 
Mr. C. H. Buckingham of Pittsfield, Mass., with whom I was walking, 
found the nest July 10, 1892. . . . The bird had built her nest in a sheep 
pasture, on the very top of a treeless mountain west of Pittsfield; on the 
ground of course. She could hardly have found a more unprotected 
spot, and had not roofed over the nest at all. It was about four inches in 
diameter, sunk even with the surface of the ground, and was composed 
of a thick wall of moss lined with dry grass, several locks of wool, and 
two or three leaves. 

“The eggs were four in number, fresh , of about the same shape as an 
English Sparrow’s, of a pale greenish ground color, spotted indistinctly 
but thickly with light brown and purplish. The spots are not at all 
clearly defined and not perceptibly thicker at one end than at the other. 
The eggs measure .62 X .84, .61 X .85 and .61 X .83 inches. No. 4 got 
cracked, so I did not measure it, but it was about the size of the others. 

“We could not get a very close look at the bird, since she would sneak 
off when we were yet quite a distance from the nest, and after she had 
gone about forty yards would run unconcernedly about, among some 
rocks near there, but would always keep about the same distance away 
from us. If we followed her closely she would fly off with a steady, 
rapid motion of the wings, very like the flight of a Meadowlark. On the 
ground she ran easily and seemed to be able to go quite fast. 

“We saw five or six other birds of the same kind near the place but 
could find no other nest. The birds were a little longer than a Bluebird — 

I should say about seven inches — but much plumper and stouter, reminding 
one of a Meadowlark in this respect. They were brown above and white 
below, with the sides of the head below the bill, and also the throat, 
white, and a narrow black spot, shaped somewhat like a sickle, across the 
breast. I did not notice any black streaks on the sides of the head or the 
horns, but as I did not get very close, and did not look for them especially, 
it is not strange. 

“On a second trip to the place, a week later, there was a very high 
wind blowing and we saw nothing of the birds.” 

This form of the Horned Lark has been already recorded as breeding 
in North Adams and Williamstown, Mass. (Faxon, Auk, IX, 1892, p. 
201), as well as in Vermont, New Hampshire, and near Troy in eastern 
New York. — William Brewster. Cambridge , Mass. 

Aok XI. Oct. 1894 p. 826-327 
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Ank, XII, Oct. , 1896, p. 3 . 
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On the 27th of last June I was delighted to find a little flock of six or 
seven Prairie Horned Larks — probably members of one family — feeding 
in a ploughed field in North Adams, near the edge of Williamstown. 
One of them was in full song. This is the place where Mr. J. B. Grimes 
had told me that this bird breeds (see ‘ Auk,’ IX, 1892, 202). The discovery 
of the nest of the Prairie Plorned Lark near Pittsfield, Mass., by Mr. 
C. II. Buckingham in 1892 was announced in ‘ The Auk,’ XI, 1894, 326. — 
Walter Faxon, Musetnn of Comparative Zoology , Cambridge , Mass. 
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Otocorys alpestris praticola. Several pairs were found breeding on 
Northwest Hill (1000 ft.)- They were seen feeding in the roads, on the 
ploughed lands, and in the long grass meadows. One was heard singing 
from the ridge-pole of a barn. , The song consists of a few notes, 
followed by a rising, rolling trill, ending with a few single notes. It is 
unpretentious, but sweet. 
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Extension of the Breeding Range of the Prairie Horned Lark ( Otocoris 
alpestris praticola) to the Eastern Coast. — On August 9, 1903, at Ipswich, 
Mass., Mr. Ralph Hoffmann saw two adults of this species with a fully 
grown young bird. Two days later, on August 11, Mr. Thomas L. 
Bradlee shot, at the same place, two young birds, both females, and saw 
three other individuals. They were near a road in open fields not far 
from the sea. Again two days later, on August 13, I secured a young 
male of this species that was alone on the upper edge of Ipswich beach. 

The specimens secured by Mr. Bradlee were examined by Dr. J. 
Dwight, Jr., who stated in a letter to Mr. Bradlee that the bifds“were 
undoubtedly fraticola ” and “were in juvenal plumage, moulting into 
first winter dress, only two or three primaries and a few rectrices remain- 
ing. In this condition this species (or any sparrow) does not and 
probably can not migrate, so I have no doubt the birds were hatched near 
where they were found.” 

My own bird may have been from another brood, as although it was 
taken four days later, its plumage is more juvenal, being more spotted 
above, and having 9 juvenal rectrices and 4 juvenal primaries, against 
5 rectrices and 3 primaries in Mr. Bradlee’s birds. It was taken three 
miles from the first station. 

The Prairie Horned Lark has been seen at Ipswich before in the fall 
migrations, but this is'the first time it has been found there in the breed- 
ing season. At last this enterprising bird in its progress eastward has 
reached the sea. Formerly a bird of the western prairies, it was recorded 
as breeding near Troy, N. Y., in 1881 (Park, Bull. N. O. C., VI, 1881, p. 
177). Its first recorded breeding in New England was at Cornwall, Vt., 
in June, 1889 (C. H. Parkhill, O. & O., XIV, 1889, p. 87). In 1890 speci- 
mens were secured in the breeding season in Williamstown and North 
Adams, Mass., by Mr. Walter Faxon ( Faxon, Auk, IX, 1892, p. 202 ), and 
a nest and eggs were found near Pittsfield by Mr. C. H. Buckingham 
July 10, 1892 (Brewster, Auk, XI, 1894, p. 326). 

In 1891 it was observed in June and July at Franconia, N. H. (Faxon, 
Auk, IX, 1895, p. 202). The foregoing records are from Faxon and 
Hoffmann on ‘The Birds of Berkshire,’ 1900, p. 138. They state that the 
bird is a “rare summer resident at Williamstown, North Adams, Lanes- 
boro, Pittsfield.” 

In 1899 the bird was found breeding as far east as Hubbardston in 
Worcester County, Mass., Mr. Frederick Cunningham, Jr., in July of 
that year “finding a nest with eggs from which the young were safely 
reared” (Howe & Allen, ‘ The Birds of Mass.,’ 1901, p. 81). — Charles W. 
Townsend, M. D., Boston , Mass. Auk, XXI, Jan. , 1904, p. S/ 


Breeding of the Prairie Horned Lark in Eastern Massachusetts.— 

As a supplement to Dr. C. W. Townsend’s note on the discovery in Au- 
gust, 1903 , of young Otocoris alpestris praticola at Ipswich, Mass., where 
they had undoubtedly been bred (Auk, XXI, p. 81 , Jan., 1904 ), it may 
be worth while to record that on Sept. 4 , 1905 , I obtained two birds of 
this subspecies, shot in my presence by a gunner (who mistook them for 
plover!) out of three which were flitting about a stony beach and a grassy 
hillside at Ipswich. One of these birds is apparently an adult, but the 
other is a young bird in juvenal plumage just moulting into the first 

winter plumage. They are now in Dr. Townsend’s collection. As further 
evidence of the eastward spread of the breeding range of the Prairie 
Horned Lark, I may add that on Aug. 16 , 1903 , I saw a lark, doubtless 
of this subspecies, with a spotted breast and a yellowish bill, evidently 
in the juvenal plumage, at Natick, Mass. This bird was seen a few days 
earlier at the same place by Mr. R. B. Worthington of Dedham, Mass. — 
Francis H. Allen, West Roxhury, Mass. 

Ask, XXlll, Jail. , 1006, p. iot-ioi. 


Prairie Horned Lark in Rhode Island in Summer. — While walking 
on the morning of June 25, 1914, down a road through some fields bordering 
Brightman’s Pond, near Watch Hill, R. I., two birds were noticed running 
rapidly ahead of me. Finally they stopped and dusted themselves in the 
sand, permitting me to approach within close range by careful stalking 
behind a fence. They proved to be Prairie Homed Larks in fine plumage, 
the throat and sides of the head being very white. In about five minutes 
they flew away over a stone fence, uttering the characteristic lark note, 
but a long search failed to reveal them again. Two days later the whole 
territory was thoroughly searched, but the birds could not be found, and 
my hopes of finding some evidence of breeding were frustrated. The Prairie 
Horned Lark has always been rare in Rhode Island, and I know of no other 
summer record. — Ludlow Griscom, New York City. 

JvAXiOUf. Jrfn.. x2 .?. 


Notes from Northwestern Connecticut.— Otocori s alpestris praticola . — 
On May 25, 1905, I secured a pair of these birds in a meadow on theorist 
of a low ridge about eight miles south of the village of Litchfield. They 
undoubtedly had a nest there, for they both had been seen in the same 
meadow. the preceding day, and the thin skin of the belly of the female 
indicated that she probably had a brood. Both were very shy, which I 
have not found to be the case with these birds later in the season. I 
believe that this is the first breeding record for the State of Connecticut. 

Helm int hophila peregrina. — It may be of interest to note that the 

Tennessee Warbler was almost common in the village of Litchfield dur- 
ing the nine days from May 19 to 27 inclusive this last spring. Litchfield 
is situated on a high ridge, along the crest of which runs the main street, 
bordered with tall elms. To these trees and to those in the grounds about 
the houses close to the street the birds seemed to be restricted ; for 
though I was in the field every day throughout the migration, I did not 
see or hear one outside of the village. I secured five on different days 
within that time out of one tree in our own grounds, and heard or saw 
several others in the neighboring yards. — Edward Seymour Wood- 
ruff, Litchfield , Conn. li . ll , Oot., 1905, P.JtfiOfiT-l 


The Prairie Horned Lark a Summer Resident in Connecticut. — In 

‘The Auk,’ Yol. XXII, July, 1905, I reported having secured a pair of 
Prairie Horned Larks ( Otocoris alpestris praticola ) on May 25, 1905, at 
Litchfield, Conn., which were undoubtedly breeding birds and which 
made the first breeding record for Connecticut. Though no nest has yet 
been found, there can be no question but that these birds are regular 
summer residents in the vicinity of Litchfield, and not rare, for they have 
since been seen quite often both by my cousin, Mr. Harrison Sanford, 
and myself during the months of April, May, June, July, and August on 
several of the high ridges in the vicinity of the village. — E. Seymour 
Woodruff, Litchfield, Conn. 4Mtki XL ill, • : . , 190 ., p . 

t-j (o t, 


Winter Notes from Stephentown, N.T, 

Ben j amin Hoag. 

Prairie Horned Larks were again noted 
on February 8, a flock of ten feeding on 
the horse droppings in the road. Seen 
almost daily since. None were noted 
during December and January. 

O. & O.Vol. 18, Jan.ltSt /3 p, 11-13 
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Nesting of the Prairie Horned Lark 
in Vermont. 

Upon looking u p the records on the subject 
I have not been able to find any authentic 
record of any of the Shore Larks breeding 
within the New England States, and therefore 
the following notes on the nesting of the 
Prairie Horned Lark ( Otocoris alpestris prati- 
cola ) will be of interest. 

It occurs in this section from September 
through the winter until July, with the excep- 
tion of December and January. 


The birds arrive about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and become generally dispersed by 
the twentieth of that month, and are common 
during October and a greater part of Novem- 
ber, when they depart. They reappear again 
about the middle of February, and become 
common by the last of that month, when they 
remain in greater or less abundance during 
March. The bulk of them migrate in March, 
leaving a few pairs here and there which 
doubtless all might be taken in the act of 
breeding. 

From its occurring during this part of the 
year I have long thought to place it on the list 
of the birds which breed in this locality, but I 
have not until recently been able to do so from 
a positively identified nest. 

Two of these have come to my notice, one 
found early in April, 1885 (I can not give the 
exact date of either), contained three young 
birds and one egg. Unfortunately the parent 
bird was not taken with the nest, but as it was 
collected by an ornithological friend who is 
familiar with the species, there can be no 
doubt as to its identity. The other was also 
taken early in April land contained four eggs. 

I have examined one of these eggs and it is 
unquestionably that of a Shore Lark. 

I can also note one instance (April 0, 1888) 
of an immature egg taken from the 9 which 
must have been deposited in a short time. 

The nest which removes all uncertainty in 
regard to the breeding of this species in this 
locality, however, I collected April 19, 1889. 
While passing through a meadow, I flushed an 
old bird, which tried in every way possible to 
decoy me away. Upon looking around I dis- 
covered the nest, which I took with the 9 
bird. The nest was situated on grass land, on 
slightly sloping ground. It was a loose struc- 
ture, like most ground nesters, and was sunk 
in the ground to the rim. It was composed of 
coarse grass lined with the same and contained 
four eggs slightly incubated. 

I think the Shore Lark will yet be found to 
be not a rare breeder in this locality. 

C. IL Parkhill. 

Cornwall, Vermont. 

[At my request Mr. Parkhill sent the 9 bird 
which he took to Mr. William Brewster for 
identification, and Mr. Parkhill writes me that 
Mr. Brewster pronounces it to be a typical 
specimen of the Prairie Horned Lark ( Otocoris 
alpestris praticola), and, furthermore, that it is 
the first recorded instance of the breeding 
of any form of Otocoris in New England. — 

J.P.N.] O &0. XIV. June. 1889 p.87 
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Nesting of the Prairie Horned Lark 
in Vermont. 

Upon looking up the records on the subject 
I have not been able to find any authentic 
record of any of the Shore Larks breeding 
within the New England States, and therefore 
the following notes on the nesting of the 
Prairie Horned Lark ( Otocoris alpestris prati- 
cnla) will be of interest. 

It occurs in this section from September 
through the winter until July, with the excep- 
tion of December and January. 


The birds arrive about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and become generally dispersed by 
the twentieth of that month, and are common 
during October and a greater part of Novem- 
ber, when they depart. They reappear again 
about the middle of February, and become 
common by the last of that month, when they 
remain in greater or less abundance during 
March. The bulk of them migrate in March, 
leaving a few pairs here and there which 
doubtless all might be taken in the act of 
breeding. 

From its occurring during this part of the 
year I have long thought to place it on the list 
of the birds which breed in this locality, but I 
have not until recently been able to do so from 
a positively identified nest. 

Two of these have come to my notice, one 
found early in April, 1885 (I can not give the 
exact date of either), contained three young 
birds and one egg. Unfortunately the parent 
bird was not taken with the nest, but as it was 
collected by an ornithological friend who is 
familiar with the species, there can be no 
doubt as to its identity. The other was also 
taken early in Apfil |and contained four eggs. 

I have examined one of these eggs and it is 
unquestionably that of a Shore Lark. 

I can also note one instance (April 6, 1888) 
of an immature egg taken from the 9 which 
must have been deposited in a short time. 

The nest which removes all uncertainty in 
regard to the breeding of this species in this 
locality, however, I collected April 19, 1889. 
While passing through a meadow, I flushed an 
old bird, which tried in every way possible to 
decoy me away. Upon looking around I dis- 
covered the nest, which I took with the 9 
bird. The nest was situated on grass land, on 
slightly sloping ground. It was a loose struc- 
ture, like most ground nesters, and was sunk 
in the ground to the rim. It was composed of 
coarse grass lined with the same and contained 
four eggs slightly incubated. 

I think the Shore Lark will yet be found to 
be not a rare breeder in this locality. 

C. H. Parkhill. 

Cornwall, Vermont. 

[At my request Mr. Parkhill sent the 9 bird 
which he took to Mr. William Brewster for 
identification, and Mr. Parkhill writes me that 
Mr. Brewster pronounces it to be a typical 
specimen of the Prairie Horned Lark (Otocoris 
alpestris praticola), and, furthermore, that it is 
the first recorded instance of the breeding 
of any form of Otocoris in New England. — 

J.P.N.] o & O. XIV. June. 1889 p. 
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Breeding of the Prairie Horned Lark in Eastern New York-A Corr 

rnot 7 d th B t“ etin 1 th6 NllttaU 0rn 'thological Club, Vol. VI, p " 

naune'. S ^ ec *^ ca ^’ “Eremopkila alpestris” not knowing their'p^oper^ace 
. , Mr ' William Brewster lately saw the mounted skins of these birds and 

H 7 u ’ T ebruarj 32 ’ l883 ’ aild in March »nd October, l8 S 7 11 ™ 
and darker colored vanety, probably aip es tri S proper, visits this locality 
in winter; and I have a specimen of that race captured here about April 
■8,5- Austin F. Park, T„y.N. r. Ant , V. J.„. 1888. Till. 


Early nesting of Octocoris alpestris praticola. — March 26, 1888, while 
returning from a trip after Crossbills, I flushed a female Horned Lark 
within one hundred feet of where I found my first nest last season (April 
11, 18S7), and as she acted as they usually do when nesting, out of curi- 
osity I began to search, and was rewarded by finding the nest, a mere 
cavity in the side of a sandy knoll, lined with dead grasses, a little thistle 
down, and a few mayweed blossoms. The eggs had been incubated a few 
days. On the 21st, 22d, and 23d the thermometer ranged in the vicinity 
of zero, and in fact the spring has been very backward. When you ap- 
proach the nest, usually the female sneaks from two to three rods before 
flying, then flies to a short distance, observes you closely, begins to pick 
on the ground, and then flies to a distant part of the field to be joined by 
her mate. Occasionally a female will hover for a moment over 3 011, if 
you are close to the nest, but they vary so in actions that it is hard to 
describe the different peculiarities. 

Since the above I have taken other sets. April 3, three nests of three 
eggs each in stubble fields on knolls. April 4, one set of four eggs, much 
incubated, in oat stubble. April 6, set of four fresh eggs in stubble, and 
the same day a nest with one young fledgling, which I should judge to 
have been tvvo or three days old, on the side of a knoll in a newly seeded 
meadow. The young bird was about a foot outside of the nest, and very 
cold, but alive, for which I cannot account as the old birds were flushed 
about a rod from the nest. April 7, nest of four nearly fresh eggs, in oat 
stubble as usual, on the side of a knoll. I find these birds breeding as 
late as June in favorable localities, “barren fields with not much if any 
herbage in them,” which shows they must at least raise two broods annu- 
ally. Before nesting the male is very active, singing from early morning 
until late evening, both on the ground and high up in the air. But as 
soon as the female begins her incubation he becomes silent, and keeps 
in a distant part of the field to warn her, as I often have seen him do, by 
flying close to her in the nest, but not alighting , soon to be followed by 
her and chased around as when mating. 

Where early in the season you saw dozens of pairs singing, you will be 
surprised at the quietness now. But after beating about the field you 
will begin to disturb them, and will find as many birds as formerly. — Geo. 

E. Harris, Buffalo, N. Y. Auk, V, July, 1888. p. J £0 - - 


Bird Notes from Long Island, N. Y. 
William Dntoher. 


18. Otocoris alpestris praticola. Prairie Horned Lark. — Mr. John 
Hendrickson, of Long Island City, Queens Co., has the honor of having 
secured the first specimen of this variety of the Horned Lark on Long 
Island. July 31, 1886, he shot one near his home. His brother, Mr. W. 
F. Hendrickson, when writing to me about it, asked if it was not early in 
the season for a Shore Lark to be found, and also stated that the specimen 
was very small. Subsequently he sent it to me, but as I had no others 
to compare it with, I forwarded it to Dr. A. K. Fisher, at Washington, for 
comparison and identification. He replied to my inquiry as follows : “The 
specimen is Otocoris alpestris praticola. To make doubly sure, I had Mr. 
Ridgway examine it and he said there was no question but that it was 
praticola. I should not be surprised, if in a few years the bird would be 
a common breeder on Long Island.” September 14, 18S7, the Messrs. 
Hendrickson sent to me in the flesh a Horned Lark -which, from its imma- 
turity, had evidently been bred on the Island, and consequently must be 
praticola. 

Auk, V, April, 1888 , p, 180 '/$ 7 . 


Braa. ilaaaeaaSo-x g£ M, : Y t Q&-QQ 

Mr. Dutcher read extracts from a letter written by Mr. Austin F. Park, 
Troy, N. Y., regarding Octocoris alpestris praticola breeding there on 
Green Island. Six, including three young, were taken July 21, 18S8, and 
six others, one young just from the nest, on July 28. This is of special 
interest in comparison with the early breeding of the species in the 
western part of the State, as has been repeatedly recorded, as it doubtless 
indicates that the birds rear more than one brood each season. 

138: p„ £00 
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"he Prairie Horned Lark. By Lyndt. ^ 
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Bird Notes from Long Island, N. Y. 

William Dutoher. 

18. Otocoris alpestris praticola. Prairie Horned Lark. — Mr. John 
Hendrickson, of Long Island City, Queens Co., has the honor of having 
secured the first specimen of this variety of the Horned Lark on Long 
Island. July 31, 1886, he shot one near his home. His brother, Mr. W. 
F. Hendrickson, when writing to me about it, asked if it was not early in 
the season fora Shore Lark to be found, and also stated that the specimen 
was very small. Subsequently he sent it to me, but as I had no others 
to compare it with, I forwarded it to Dr. A. K. Fisher, at Washington, for 
comparison and identification. He replied to my inquiry as follows : ‘ ‘The 
specimen is Otocoris alpestris praticola. To make doubly sure, I had Mr. 
Ridgway examine it and he said there was no question but that it was 
praticola. I should not be surprised, if in a few years the bird would be 
a common breeder on Long Island.’ September 14, 18S7, the Messis. 
Hendrickson sent to me in the flesh a Horned Lark which, from its imma- 
turity, had evidently been bred on the Island, and consequently must be 
praticola. 


Auk, V, April, 1888 , p,180 - 111 . 
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Mr. Dutcher read extracts from a letter written by Mr. Austin F. Park, 
Troy, N. Y., regarding Octocoris alpestris praticola breeding thereon 
Green Island. Six, including three young, were taken July 21, 18S8, and 
six others, one young just from the nest, on July 28. This is of special 
interest in comparison with the early breeding of the species in the 
western part of the State, as has been repeatedly recorded, as it doubtless 
indicates that the birds rear more than one brood each season. 
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The Oologist. 1631. The Prairie Horned Lark. By J. V. Crone. Ibid., p. 231. 
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Otocoris a.nraticola 


The Horned Larks of Ivlaine. 

By o. W. Knight. 

Auk, XIV, Oct., 1897, PP. 371-4. 
See under 

Otocoris alnestr is . 
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Skylarks and other European birds 
were set loose, some years ago, in Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, 
but are supposed to have all soon died. 


.Bull. N.O.O. 5, April, 1880, p. /i 0 
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Otocoris alpestris hoyti. Four adult males, — Guilford, March 7, 1903; 
and West Haven, January 24, 1905. 
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Swallow-tailed Flycatcher (. Muscwora forficata) m New Brunswick. 

— Through the kindness of Mr. W. H. Moore, Scotch Lake, N. B. the 
Biological Survey has received the first record of the Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catcher in New Brunswick. The bird was shot May 21, 1906, by r. 
G S Lacey at Clarendon Station and has been mounted by Emmach Bus 
of Scotch Lake.— Wells W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
&XLk, XXlll, Jet,, 190:., R 


Some Birds of Rare or Accidental Oc- 
currence in New England. H-A.Purdie 


9. Milvulus forficatus. Swallow-tailed Flycatcher. — Mr. J encks 
informs me that a specimen of this species was shot by Mr. Carpenter, at 
Wauregan, Conn., about April 27, 1876. The bird first attracted Mr. 
Carpenter’s attention by its opening and closing the tail while flying 
about a small sheet of water in quest of insects. The only other Eastern 
United States capture of this species is a male taken at Trenton, N. J., 
a few years ago, as recorded by Dr. C. C. Abbott.* Of course its appear- 
ance here is entirely accidental. 

Bull. N.Q.C, 2. Jan. .1877. p.21 




AlUnistic Plumage*. R. Deane. 

19. Milvulus forficatus. Fork-tailed Flycatcher. — A speci- 
men in the Derby Collection, Liverpool, England (Merritt). 


Bull N. O.C. 5. Jan. .1880, p.28 


Fork-tailed Flycatcher in Maine. — In late December, 1908, a corre- 
spondent wrote to me giving the description of a “peculiar bird” she had 
seen in the flesh while in the possession of an Indian guide and “ taxiderm- 
ist,” and asking what it could possibly be. Her description made it 
absolutely certain that the bird must belong to the genus Muscivora, but 
which species was a matter requiring more data. After nearly a year’s 
waiting I have at last had the specimen sent to me for identification and 
it is before me as this is written. It is a typical specimen of M. tyrannus, 
agreeing in measurements with those given by Ridgway for the female 
of the species. Though originally in good plumage it has been mounted by 
“main strength and foot power” and would require careful remounting 
to make it presentable. 

The bird was shot near the mill of Mr. S. M. Holway in the town of 
Marion, Washington County, Maine, December 1, 1908, by Mr. G. Id. 
Graham, and is now owned by Mr. Holway who has kindly submitted it to 
me for positive identification. 

It is rather interesting to note in this connection that many birds of the 
southern regions have been taken from time to time in or near this section 
of Washington County. The late George A. Boardman personally secured 
several rarities in this general region, and subsequently others have taken 
equally unexpected species. The statements of taxidermists are naturally 
open to suspicion where pecuniary matters are concerned, so it is always 
desirable to have confirmatory evidence where obtainable. The evidence 
in the present case seems entirely satisfactory. — Ora Willis Knight, 
Banqor, Me. _ „ ___ 

Aua* 27.J«a-19iO 9* *?-<?/. 



ioiy Valuable Notes from Vermont. [By F. T. Jencks.] Ibid., No. 
8 p 3 -Gives some notes contributed by Mr. C. W. Graham, which 
include a record of the capture of a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher {Mivulus 
forficatus) at St. Johnsburg, Vt„ some time previously. The specimen 
‘‘now reposes in Dartmouth College.” Also refers to the recent capture 
near the same place of the Kittiwake Gull and the Stilt. 
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1015- Valuable Notes from Vermont. [By F. T. Jencks.] Ibid . , No. 
8 , p. 3 . — Gives some notes contributed by Mr. C. W. Graham, which 
include a record of the capture of a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher ( Mivulus 
forficatus) at St. Johnsburg, Vt., some time previously. The specimen 
“now reposes in Dartmouth College.” Also refers to the recent capture 
near the same place of the Kittiwake Gull and the Stilt. 
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HENEY FAIEBANES, 


||i |ft 

Jan 17 189b 


£ Prof J K Lord 

Hanover T T H 

My Dear Professor Lord 

Referring to. your enquiry of yesterday, - 
I have here a very fine' specimen o r Milvulus w orf icatus which came to 
me from “near Boston Mass, May 1880”. to copy the inscription on the 
stand. Mr Graham put up some native birds for me which went into the 
cabinet at Hanover, but I do not remember about this species, though I 
have an indistinct impression' that I knew of his obtaining one here, and 
very likely I bought it. he is not here now and I cannot make enquiry 
of him. I will enquire of others about this bird being seen here. 


Yours cordially 



Jan 24-, 1 have held this letter -waiting for she return of one of our 

best observers, who was absent when your letter came. he Knew most of 
Mr Graham’s work, but does not remember that a scissor tail was ever 
shot here. Mr Brewster may be interestoed to know that a Cape May 
warbler was killed here in mid-summer suite years ago. I think that is 
more fare, and more out of its latitude than a scissor tail would be. 

I only this week learn of the death of Prof Hitchcock, which saddens 


me as it does you at Hanover. 


Yours 


sincerely 



360. “Fork-tailed Flycatcher ?’ Correction. Ibid., VI, pp. 93 - 94 - 
—This heading covers letters from H. Nehrling, Geo. B. Sennett, I • 
Q,mAQ» Rideway, arid." William Brewster, in reference to H. Nehrling’s paper 
bearing this title in the preceding number of the O. and O. (See above, 
No. 351.) . 

3C0. “Fork-tailed Flycatcher.” Editorial. Ibid., VI, P- 9 2 -— Explain- 
ing how in Dr. Nehrling’s article on this species (see above, No. 351) 
it came to be spoken of as Milvulus tyranms instead of M. forficatus, 
the name used in the author s manuscript. 

3qi. Fork-tailed Flycatcher. By H. Nehrling. Ibid., VI, p. 83, with 

cu t. Erroneously mentioned as “ Milvulus Tyrannis and the cut is of 

that species. See below, Nos. 359, 3 60, for correction. 
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Sunny So. Oologist349 8 - The Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. By. E. C. Davis. Ibid., p. 17. 1890.P. 
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Muscivora tyrannus (Linn.) in Massachusetts.— On October 22, 
1916, I saw a Fork-tailed Flycatcher perched on the top of a wire fence 
at the side of the,||Kin road a short distance below Gay Lighthouse, 
.Martha's Vineyard. Mass. When disturbed by my repgated approach' 
the bird flew only a short distance each time, and returnivf to the fence'. 
The consppgjusly long outer tail-feathers and general 'coloration made it 
easily recoKpable. Subsequently, by the kindness of, Mr. Outram Bangs, 
of the Muslim of Comparative Zoology, I have exafifingd- specimens of 
this and other species, which entirely confirm my identification. — Francis 
A. Foster, Edgartovm, Massachusetts. 
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Tyrannus carol inensus. 


1892. 
July 18 
(No. 5) 


Aug. 20. 


Mass. 


. 0 on cord . - I now see many broods of young Kingbirds accompanied 
by their parents sitting on bushes along the river and usually 
well our over the water. The young are more active and animated 
than most birds of their age and already show much of the irri- 
table quarrelsome disposition so characteristic of their species 
The parents are feeding them largely on Dragon flies and I see 
them chasing these insects continually not always with success 
for the Dragon fly is a good dodger and Kingbird's stock of 
patience small. A bird to-day pursued a dragon fly upwards to 
a height of more than a hundred feet and after snapping at it 
vainly four or five times in quick succession gave up the chase 
in evident great disgust And sailed down and back to its dis- 


King- 

birds. 


appointed brood which were sitting on a button bush. 


.Concord.- Kingbirds seem to have diminished greatly in numbers Tyrannus. 
during the past few days. 
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July G. 


Aug . 27 . 


Tyr annus tyr annus . 

Mass. Overtakes a Robin in fair flight. 

Once in 1390 and again in Connecticut last month I saw 
a Kingbird pursue and overtake a Chimney Swift. Less remark- 
able but yet well worth noting was the pursuit of a Robin by 
a Kingbird this evening. I was paddling in towards our land- 
ing when the Robin came dashing through the big white willow 
and made for the further side of the river. The Kingbird was 
at least twenty feet in the rear at first but although the 
Robin did his best he was overtaken before he reached the 
middle of the stream and suffered a severe pummel ing before 
he could gain the trees on the further bank. The Kingbird in 
fact dealt him a dozen or more blows on the back of the head, 
the poor Robin squealing the while as if he were in the 
clutches of a Hawk. Whether or no the Robin had done anything 
to merit this chastisement I had no means of ascertaining. 

It is evident that the Kingbird can, upon occasion, fly more 

swiftly than any other of our small land birds. 

At about 9.30, before the morning fog had cleared and 

the sun come out, I saw six Kingbirds crossing the Great Mead- 
ows flying 100 ft. or more above the earth and due south in a 
loose flock. They kept steadily on flapping their wings with 
perfect regularity and passing over the line of trees which 
fringe the river. I was satisfied at the time that they were 


migrating. 


Tyr annus tyr annus . 


Concord, 
1895. 
Aug. 14. 


Mass. Roost over water. 

Kingbirds at thas season roost in small parties (each 
consisting, probably, of a brood of young with one or both 
parents) on leafy branches of willows or white maples which 
stretch out over the water. Last night, as well as on another 
recent occasion, I started three or four birds after darh, 
from the same branch, by hitting the end of the branch with 


my head or shoulder while paddling past in a canoe. 


1898. Penobscot Bay, Maine. 
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Birds of Upper St, John, 
Batcheidw. 


59- Tyrannus carolinensis ( Linn .) Bd. Kingbird. — Rather com- 
mon at 1' ort F airfield. At Grand Falls several were seen, but it was not 
common. 

BuiiN.O.O, 7. July. 1882, p.149 


Birds ■within Ten Miles of Point 
de Monts, Can, Comsau & Merriam 


48. Tyrannus carolinensis. King-bird. — Not rare. Earliest seen 
June 9, 1882. 

Bull, N.O.Q, '7, Oct, 1882, p, 23G 


Last Cates MigratoryBirds observedhy 
E. D. Win tie, Falll885, Montreal, Can. 

Tyrant Flycatcher, 

O.&O. XI. Mar. 1886. p. VV 


Ornithological Trip to St. Bruno, P.Q. 
May 25, 1885. E. D. Wintle, Montreal. 

Tyrant Flycatcher, plentiful in ihe elm trees 
growing in the fields around the mountain. This 
species seem to prefer the vicinity of elms. 

O.&o. XI. May. 1886 . p. ?«r 


Summer Sirds of Bras D’Or Region 
Cape Breton Id, , N. S. J. Dwight, Jr. 

24. Tyrannus tyrannus. 

Auk, 4, Jan., 1887. p.16 


Breeding Dates of Birds in Kings 
County, N.S. Watson L. Bishop. 

Kingbird ( Tyrannus carolinensis'). June 15, 
18. 19. 20. 

O.&o. XIII. Mar. 1888 p.45 


Birds of Magdalen Islands. 

Dr. Li.B.Biehop. 

32. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird.— One seen and heard frequently 
on Grindstone on the afternoon of June 21 , the day of our arrival. The 
next day it was gone, and no other Flycatcher could we find on any of 
the islands during our entire visit, although Mr. Cory found Empidonax 
minimus quite common in 1878 . 

Auk, TI. April, 1889. p. 147 


Summer Bds. Besticouche Valley, N.B, 
July, ’88. J. Brittain and P. Cox Jr. 


Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird.— Seen only in the neighborhood of 
houses near the mouth of the river. Very rare. 

Auk, VI. April, 1889. p.H7 


£3tUnxner Birds of Sudbury, Ont. 
A.H.Alberger, 



Kingbird . 


Tolerably common. 


Oj&O, XV, Jens, 1890, p.87 


Bwiirbi, .~uuimer Birds of 
Prince Edward Island, 

Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird. — Rather common, and no doubt 
greatly enjoys life where there are so many Crows to be harrassed. 

Auk X, Jan, 1893. p. & ? 
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X(, 


26. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird.— Fairly abundant about the 
lakes and along the creeks. Young birds seen late in July. 




t f I /y}*^Ac£s , 


166. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird. — Common summer resident, 
May 11 to August 27; latest record September 15, 1900 (C. W. Nash);,: 
breeds (June 11, 1892). 


/J/ 


Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F. H. 0. 

62. Tyrannus carolinensis, (Kingbird). Noticed 
sparingly in the viciisity. “They breed at Farm- 
ington.” _ 

. O. & O. XX. Nov. 1886. p. 162. 
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^SummeyResidents os Southwest 
Ooast of Maiae. T. H, Moatgoaaary. Jiy 


444. Kingbird. A few pairs at Boothbay 
and others at Camden. 
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OaSiadG. l&a Nov, 1890. p,lQ2 
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< Shelburne, N.H. Aug. 8-29-1865. R. D. 


Rye Beach, N.H. 1866. 
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Rye Beach, N. H, July 23-24 188^ 
y ^ «• WoIfebpro.N.H. June. 17-1887. 

v*" Wolfeboro, N.H. June. 18-188® , 
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Birds of Hillsboro Oo. N.H. Jane 27, *93 
Arthur M. Farmer, Amoskeag, N. H. 

Kingbird, several pairs noticed. 

0*&OYol.l7, Sept. 18S2 p.!3Q 


Birds Obsvd. .ear Holdernees, N.H 

June 4-12, ’85, and. 4-11, *80, W. Faxon 


14. Tyrannus tyrannus. 1 Kingbird. — Common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.149 


Bds. Obs. atFranconia and Bethlehem 

N.H. July- August, 1874. W-,iPa*eB. 

aMisns- 

10. Tyrannus tyrannus. Occasionally seen at both Franconia and 
Bethlehem. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p. 154 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
80, and June4-Aug. 1/87. W. Faxon 


it;. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird. — Common. 

Auk, Y. April, 1888. p.161 


Birds Obs. at Moultontooro, N.H. 
July 2i- Aug. II, 1883. F.H. Allen 


fXS 


Tyrannus tyrannus. — Quite common. 

Auk.TI. Jan. , 1»*9. p. 78 



Birds Obs. at Bridgewater, N . H. 
Julyl 2 -S»pt. 4 , 1863 . F.H. Allen 


Tyrannus tyrannus. — Common. 

Auk, 71. Jan.. 1589. y. 77 


1894 . 


Breezy Point, \V arren, 11. !H. 
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Breezy Point, Warren, N.H 
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Summer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vt. 

19. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird. — Not uncommon in the valley. 

Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, p ,3V/. 


by Arthur H. Howell. 
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,7. Middlesex Co. Maas. 

June 25-30, 1889. 




West T ownsend, Ashby, Mt. W a tatic- Common and very 

generally distributed throughout the region, ranging nearly to 

£^«fcWv¥VV 

the top of Mt. Watatic. As they seemed to show a 

A*. __ 

marked preference for the neighborhood of water, and several 
hi rd-s were found n -eg^ w yg in low willows about the pond of the 
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S. W. Denton. 


Fal 1 Migration. Bristf®} County .Tfi’vss. 
1885. Charles H. Andros 


Sept. 3; weather cool and fair with light N. E. 
wind. The last Kingbird was seen to-day. 


O.&O. XI. Jan. 1886, p. / 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass, 
F. W. Andros. 

Tyrannus tyrannus (Linn.), Kingbird. Sum- 
mer resident, common. Breeds. 

O &0. XII. Sept. 1887 P- 139 


Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr. Winchendon, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


22. Tyrannus tyrannus. 


V, Oct,, 1888. p.389 



it;. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird. — Common. 

Auk, VI. j**., i«e». p. 44 



13. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird. — Common in the open, culti- 
vated country. 


A«k, ▼!. April, 1889. p.lOO 



Saturday, April 16, in my yard. I suppose it is a very unusual date for 
the arrival of Tyrannus: tyrannus. It has been seen there eleven other 
days; from the 23d to the 29th of April it was cold and rainy with north- 
east winds during which the bird was not seen. 

I suppose it is the same Kingbird which, with another, nests near by.— 
Thomas B. Bergen, Cambridge , Mass. 
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Connecticut, Ju&e, 1893, 
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Birds observed in Naval Hospital 
Q-rounds. Brooklyn, G-.H.Couea 


13. 


Tyrannus 


carolinensis. Kingbird. - Common ; breeds. 

BulLN.O.O. 4 ) Jan.,1879,P.31 


Birds of the Adirondack Region. 
G. H.Merriam. 


90. Tyrannus carolinensis ( Linn .) Temminck. Kingbird. — Breed 
Common in many places. 

Bu& N. 0 . 0 , 9 , Oct, 1881 . p, 23 l 


May 11, Tyrannus tyrannus, (444). Kingbiul. 

O.& o. XI. Aug, 1886. p. i 2 o 

Bro'c. LinaaeaaSoo. of 8S-SQ 

(/*2o-/,-o) (r*v vk^o jar. 
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In September Kingbirds {Tyrannus tyrannus) flew south in con.'H v, 
numbers. They were much prized as o- ame by our f” cons,de ™ble 

shooting proclivities. a ’ ' oieign citizens with 

‘ d-v,. 188a p,202 

d 9wk [> ? 6 <]. 

May ij to 20. 

Kingbird. Tolerably common. 

E. A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Pa. 


Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.299. 


Albinism and Melanism in North 
American Birds, Ruthven Deane, 


I am induced to think that among the 'TyrcumidcB but few ex- 
amples have been detected, as T . Carolinensis is the only exam- 
ple I have ever heard of. This specimen was in the collection 
of Mr. James Booth at Niagara Falls. The bird has a stained 
or creamy plumage, but the most interesting point is that the 
flame-colored patch on the crown remains ; a case similar to A. 
Unarm. 


Bmli. N.O.G, 1, April, 1876, p. 22 




the Kingbird (-_, 



Ball. N, 0. 0, 8, Apil. 188 S, p, C, . 
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The Singing of Birds. E.P. Bioknell. 


Tyrannus carolinensis. Kingbird. 

From the time of its arrival on through the season of family 
cares this bird’s notes are louder and more frequent than later in 
its stay. But the Kingbird does not easily hold its peace under 
annoyance, and its harsh twitter constantly breaks forth in those 
dissensions which are ever rising between the irritable birds when 
they are flocking in the late summer preliminary to departure. 

But at this season their notes are usually much abbreviated, for 
their voices are declining ; and when the great body of the little 
combatants have fought their last fight and departed, which is 
about the end of August, it is the exception if the loiterers that 
continue to be met with are not mute. 
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Auk, 2 , July, 1885 . p. 1&3 . 
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Curious Nesting Traits of Birds. 


i / i)C t jjiM-(nc//o r ZZZti) . 


On May 16, 1889, as I was passing through 
my orchard, I observed a Kingbird (Tyr annus 
carolinensis) building her nest, and seating my- 
self under an adjoining tree for a few minutes, 
to watch her movements, I noticed that while 
she was gone for more material a Warbling 
Yireo ( Vireosylvia gilva) who was also building 
a nest close by, would dart into the Kingbird’s 
nest and after selecting such tit-bits as she 
thought she could make use of, would fly 
directly to her own' nest, thus saving her the 
trouble of finding at least part of the material 
she needed. It was amusing to note how care- 
ful she was to see that the Kingbird was absent 
from her nest when she made her visits. But 
twice she was caught in the act of stealing, 
when the Kingbird gave her a warm reception 
and close pursuit. 

mu (}hcSuZc( 


Oi&O. XlVLw*. 1889 p. ?3 




Peculiar Eggs of the Kingbird. — I have just come 
into possession of a set of eggs of the Kingbird ( Tyrannies 
carolinensis ,) which present very curious markings. They 
were collected in 1882, in the town of Braintree, Mass. The 
nest was in a tree overhanging a mill pond. Eggs, 4 ; fresh, 
with the following markings : 

No. 1. Normal in ground color and markings, spots being 
at large end, forming a sort of wreath. Size .92x.G9 of an 
inch. 

No. 2. Much like No. 1, but the spots are larger and few- 
er, with one faint blotch or stain. Size .87x.T5 of an inch. 

No. 3. Has no distinct large spots, but is thickly stained 
with a reddish lilac ; at the large end the stains form a 
blotch. Size .97x.62 inches. 

No. 4. Has no large spots or stains, but is faintly and 
finely stained all over. Size 1.00x.75 of an inch. 

These eggs are now in my collection at 73 Hanover street, 
where I should be pleased to show them to any visitor.— 

Frank A . Bates, Boston. 8h Q* X.. JSLpr* 183 5 • P* (# 3 • 


The Number of Eggs in a Set of 
Certain Species. 

BY HON. JOHN N. CLARK, SAYBROOK, CONN. 

Samuels in his Birds of New England tells 
that the King Bird, ( Tyrann us carol in ensis 
usually lays five eggs to the set, and Minot’s 
Land and (Lame Birds says four or five eg-gs 
constitute a set. Now the bird is one of out- 
most abundant species, nesting in great num- 
bers in every orchard, and I have been watch- 
ing for the past five years every nest that came 
under my observation— and that not a few— to 
get a full set without having been able in all 
that time to secure a single one with either of 
these numbers. 

lhe birds are not at all shy, building right in 
my yard. One placed its nest in a small peach 
tree, within a few feet of the Bee house, where 
it could secure a breakfast without much exer- 
tion, and where I could stand on the ground 
and put my hand in it; and a large portion of 
the nests I have observed were equally conven- 
ient of access. I remember but one that over- 
reached me and his security was based on his 
“cheek,” for I slay them with little mercy 
when they gather around my apiary. This 
nest was in the eve trough directly over the 
kitchen door, and there he successfully reared 
his brood in the face of many dangers, chatting 
defiance at me as I popped in and out, my ladder 
being a little too short. 

In this time I have climbed to numbers of 
promising nests to find the completed sets num- 
bering never to exceed three and frequently 
but two. I will not say that I never found 
four, but think I have rarely done so, and five 
absolutely never. Two-thirds of these observed 
in the above period have contained three eggs 
when complete and the remainder complete 
with only two. » 

Oc^ji o. x t < f9e7./f^7. j-j . n z . 


horticulturist will not be scientifically con- 
ducted. Let us take their observations as 
oflered, and after approved methods establish 
or disprove these things that lie along the line 
of the practical value of our favorite study. 
Such work will help us more than bird laws by 
closing many a field that is now open to the 
boy-with-a-gun, and by opening hospitable 
front doors and cellar doors and inviting fields 
to the student who to-day glances nervously 
around at sight of “No trespassing.” 

I will be glad indeed to correspond through 
O. and O. or personally with any one interested 
along this line of ornithological work. 


Observations on Nest-Building. 

BT WALTER IIOXIE, FROGMORE, S. C. 

The year before last I went “eooning.” It 
was late for coons, and I rapped at many hol- 
lows without success. At last I dislodged a 
Pileated Woodpecker, and made a careful note 
of the spot for future reference. In the next 
o uuge uiarK, as sets | 
containing each number have been found in J 
equal proportions. It has long been a matter 
of note with me that this species was content 
with a trio of eggs for a full complement as : 
often as four, and it afforded additional interest , 
to learn from an extended observation that in 
some localities the lesser number was in a de- 
cided majority. 

It is further interesting to note that in many 
instances the species deposit only a trio, 
pair, or even single egg for a set worthy of the 
tedious period of incubation. Most ornitholo- 
gists reason, and rightly too, that in such cases 
in which the counts falls short of the typical 
number, some casualty has occurred to prevent 
a full oviposition, but in many instances which 
have come under the writer’s notice, and afforded 
individual identification, it has been observed 
as occurring in cases to which no such reason 
could be applied. Perhaps a brief mention 
might be made, without detail, of some species 
which have been recorded, as not fulfilling 
what is regarded as a complete requirement of 
nature’s laws. Sets of Cat Bird, one, two, and 
three have been noticed very frequently within 
the past three years, a circumstance the more 
noteworthy from the fact that the observation 
is confined to more recent dates. The Red-eyed 
Yireo is usually very regular with her set of 
four eggs, but three have been noted as a full 
satisfaction to the parents. The Sparrows seem 
to have abstained from any proclivities to 

White eggs of the kingbird . While ex- 
amining the collection of a friend in Ulster Co., 

N. Y., I was shown a nest and eggs of the 
Kingbird, ( Tyrannus carolinensis) , which dif- 
fered from the usual type, as the eggs were 
* perfectly white. The identification was correct. 

H. Taylor. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

0,& O. XII. Dec. 1887 p. 


Some Curious Sets of Kingbird’s Eggs. 

I 

In glancing over a large series of eggs of 
! any species one cannot fail to notice some odd 
' and abnormal ones. And such is the case with 
the series of eggs of the Kingbird ( Tyrannus 
I tyfannus) -now before me, and common as they 
i are, the following sets are so very peculiar that 
I they seem to be worthy of mention. 

July 17, 1888. Taunton, Mass. Two eggs, 

J fresh. Ground color and markings normal, but 
their sizes are extraordinary, one of them 
measuring 1.12 x.69, and the other .77 x.57. 
Taking .95 x.68 as the average size of the eggs 
, of this bird it will be seen what a very odd 
! pair these are. 

June 17, 1885. Smithborough, 111. Three 
j eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, marked 
with lilac-gray and heliotrope-purple almost 
entirely, there being only two or three small 
land indistinct spots of the chestnut which is 
typical of the normal Kingbird’s egg: .89x.07; 
,90x.67; ,93x.68. No one could recognized 
these for eggs of this bird. 

June 6, 1886. Rozette, Illinois. These must 
unquestionably belong to T. t.yannus for no 
other Tyrannus is found in Illinois, but they 
exactly resemble typical eggs of the Gray 
Kingbird, ( Ty annus dominicensis,) having the 
peculiar deep cream or pinkisli-buff ground 
color characteristic of that bird’s eggs: 
.98 x.74; ,98x.73; .90 x. 73; .95x.73. 

The smallest sized sets measure .81 x.65-; 
,.81x.65; ,82x,66; and the largest sets .90 x. 79; 
,94x.78; ,94x.78 (extremely broad) and 

l.OOx.77; 1.01 x.76; .98 x.74. J. P. N. 

j O, I5r - Jtdy t l8£ >0. p, 102 . 


Birds Tioga 0®, N,Y, Aldfln Loring, 

304. Kingbird or Bee Martin. Common. 
Breeds. The food of this bird consists of 
I insects and great numbers of bees. The nest 
is usually built near some telegraph or tele- 
; phone line where the birds sit and watch for 
their prey. It is composed of wool, weeds and 
j small roots, and is lined with small roots. The 
1 eggs, usually four in n umber, are yellowish- 
, white with a rosy tinge, and are spotted and 
1 blotched with light brown. This bird arrives 
from the south about the first week in May, and 
departs about the last of September. They are 
very pugnacious and soon drive away any hawk 
:or Crow that comes near. 

Oj&Q, TO. June, 1890, p*84 
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The Number of Eggs in a Set of the 
Kingbird. 


BY F. H. CARPENTER. 


I was very much interested in the article by 
Mr. J. N. Clark in the October issue of the 
Ornithologist and Oologist, in regard to 
his experience with the number of eggs in a 
set of the King Bird ( Tyrannus tyrannus). My 
own observations of this subject will agree 
with those of Judge Clark to a great extent. I 
have never found five eggs in a nest, and I 
have examined a large number for this very 
purpose. With the sets of four and three, I 
must slightly disagree with Judge Clark, as sets 
containing each number have been found in ! 
equal proportions. It has long been a matter 
of note with me that this species was content 
with a trio of eggs for a full complement as 
often as four, and it afforded additional interest 
to learn from an extended observation that in 
some localities the lesser number was in a de- 
cided majority. 

It is further interesting to note that in many 
instances the species deposit only a trio, 
pair, or even single egg for a set worthy of the 
tedious period of incubation. Most ornitholo- 
gists reason, and rightly too, that in such cases 
in which the counts falls short of the typical 
number, some casualty has occurred to prevent 
a full oviposition, but in many instances which 
have come under the writer’s notice, and afforded 
individual identification, it has been observed 
as occurring in cases to which no such reason 
could be applied. Perhaps a brief mention 
might be made, without detail, of some species 
which have been recorded, as not fulfilling 
what is regarded as a complete requirement of 
nature’s laws. Sets of Cat Bird, one, two, and 
three have been noticed very frequently within 
the past three years, a circumstance the more 
noteworthy from the fact that the observation 
is confined to more recent dates. The Red-eyed 
Vireo is usually very regular with her set of 
four eggs, but three have been noted as a full 
satisfaction to the parents. The Sparrows seem 
to have abstained from any proclivities to 

White eggs of the kingbird . While ex- 
amining the collection of a friend in Ulster Co., 

N. Y., I was shown a nest and eggs of the 
Kingbird, ( Tyrannus carolinensis) , which dif- 
fered from the usual type, as the eggs were 
perfectly white. The identification was correct. 

H. Taylor. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


shirk the full demands of nature, and in none 
of that family, with the possible exception of 
the Towhee, which species I have found sitting 
on two and three incubated eggs, and again in 
two exceptions, a set of five has fallen to my 
lot, or rather box. Nearly all the Warblers lay 
uniformly four eggs, excepting Dendroica estiva , 
which has given me the pleasure of examining 
many nests with five and once with six. 

The common Robin is extremely careless as 
to how many eggs she devotes her time and 
energies if it does not exceed four. Only twice 
have I obtained sets exceeding the latter num- 
ber, and frequent rumors with the country col- 
lectors in this section of larger numbers have, 
when followed up, proved delusions. Scarcely 
any species is exempt from these traits, but 
whether it is an individual characteristic, or 
local influence, is a matter of opinion. The 
subject has been discussed at some length with 
the Hawks and Owls, but I fail to see that 
that family proves any exception from others, 
as careful observation would immediately 
prove. O.&O. XII. Nov. 1887 p. /rz 

.yux.0 1 ; .y-lA.uo. y'mo Cimm H 3 UO^iii/,gu 

i these for eggs of this bird. 

June 6, 1886. Rozette, Illinois. These must 
unquestionably belong to T. tyannus for no 
(other Tyrannus is found in Illinois, but they 
exactly resemble typical eggs of the Gray 
Kingbird, (Tyannus dominicensis,) having the 
peculiar deep cream or pinkish-buff ground 
(color characteristic of that bird’s eggs: 
j .98 x.74; .98x.73; ,96x.73; .1)5 x. 73. 

The smallest sized sets measure .81 x.65; 
■ 81x.65; ,82x.06; and the largest sets.96x.79; 
• 94x.7S; ,94x.78 (extremely broad) and 

1.06 x. 77; 1.01 x.7C; .98 x.74. J. p. jy. 

0. & Q r - I5i - Jaly,l88 0. p, 102 - 


Birds Tioga 0©, N,Y. Alden Loring, 

| 304. Kingbird or Bee Martin. Common. 

Breeds. The food of this bird consists of 
insects and great numbers of bees. The nest 
is usually built near some telegraph or tele- 
phone line where the birds sit and wateli for 
their prey. It is composed of wool, weeds and 
small roots, and is lined with small roots. The 
e oS s i usually four in number, are yellowish- 
white with a rosy tinge, and are spotted and 
blotched with light brown. This bird arrives 
from the south about the first week in May, and 
departs about the last of September. They are 
very pugnacious and soon drive away any hawk 
or Crow that comes near. 

Oj&Q, June, 1890, p.§4 
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Unusual Nesting Site of Kirfgbird 1 — The' fo^lbwi’ng 6 may be of some 
interest to the readers of ‘The Auk.’ It is certainly unique in my expe- 
rience There is a fence post within 50 feet of the Shady Hill Station, 
Bedford, Mass., and within 35 feet of the railroad, and immediately beside 
a road , over which men are travelling back and forth all day long, from 
the office and packing sheds of the Shady Hill Nursery. This post was 
made of an abandoned railroad tie, whose end had been somewhat hol- 
lowed by decay; and in this hollow, in the summer of 1896, a pair of 
Kingbirds ( Tyrannus tyrannus) built their nest and raised four young. 

One would imagine, judging from the usual characteristics of the King- 
birds, that this pair might have been in constant trouble; but Messrs. 
A. H. Kirkland, of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, and 
E. L. Beard, President of the Shady Hill Nursery, to whom I am indebted 
for thi|s information, seem to be under the impression that, all things con- 
sidered, they got on very well. The top of the post was only about four 
feet above the ground, and being immediately beside the road, was, of 
course, a matter of some interest to the passers-by; but as orders had 
been issued by Mr. Beard to his numerous workmen, not to have the 
nest disturbed, the old ones were able to bring them up. 

I have no date except that of June 9, 1896, given me by Mr. Kirkland, 
at which time, he writes me, the nest “contained four young.” 

Mr. Beard is responsible for the information that on days of extreme 
heat, the old birds could often be seen standing over their young, and 
with vibrating wings, sheltering and cooling them.— Fred H. Kennard, 
— Boston , Mass. 
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A -writer in the Hartford Times 
states that he has seen Kingbirds eating 
Robin’s eggs, and classes them as an ene- 
my of that bird in consequence. Some 
years ago while riding on the train at full 
speed below Moosup, Conn., a Kingbird 
flew across a field and alighted on the rail- 
road fence with a robin’s egg in its mouth. 

o. <% O. Vll. Oct. 1882. p. /&3" 


Kingbird and Colorado Beetle. 

I have known the Kingbird to feed on the 
Colorado potato beetle. Have others noted it ? — 
Theo. tr. Lemmon. 

O.& O. XI. May. 1886. p. 67 
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A Kingbird’s Revenge. Of the courage and deeds of 
daring of the Kingbird, ( Tyr annus corolinensis ) , all ob- 
servers of bird life are aware, and yet but few persons I 
think realize the power and extent of warfare carried on by 
this spirited bird. A young collector related to me a little 
incident a few days ago concerning the Kingbird which I 
think is worthy of mention in the 6. & O. He said that he 
was crossing a field one day, when his attention was at- 
tracted by two Kingbirds that were pursuing a crow, which 
most likely had robbed their nest. The crow tried to dodge 
one of the birds, when the other dashed down on him like 
a flash. With a yell of pain the crow fluttered to the ground 
into a bunch of bushes as if shot. My friend walked up to 
the bushes, looked in, and saw the crow staggering around 
as if blind. He secured the crow, and upon examining saw 
a .small hole in the right eye from which the blood was 
slowly oozing. The Kingbirds as if elated at their victory 
were screaming overhead. — «/. C. Cahoon , Taunton , Mass. 
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A Kingbird’s Revenge. Of the courage and deeds of ^ 
flaring of the Kingbird, ll ’urannus oarolinensis), all ob- ^ 
servers of bird life are aware, and yet but few persons I ^ 
think realize the power and extent of warfare carried on by 
this spirited bird. A young collector related to me a little $ 
incident a few days ago concerning the Kingbird which I ^ 
think is worthy of mention in the 6. & O. He said that he *-a 
was crossing a field one day, when his attention was at- j> 

! tracted by two Kingbirds that were pursuing a crow, which O 
most likely had robbed their nest. The crow tried to dodge ?? 
one of the birds, when the other dashed down on him like 
a flash. With a yell of pain the crow fluttered to the ground 
into a bunch of bushes as if shot. My friend walked up to • 
the bushes, looked in, and saw the crow staggering around v 
as if blind. He secured the crow, and upon examining saw *5 
a small hole in the right eye from which the blood was q 
- slowly oozing. The Kingbirds as if elated at their victory 
were screaming overhead. — ./. C. Cahoon, Taunton, Mass. 


The Kingbird in a New Role. — The following note is from the pen of 
my friend, the Rev. Frank W. Ritchie, who has courteously permitted me 
to publish it. 

“On the afternoon of June 15, 1SS4, I was walking near the bank of the 
Massawipi River when my attention was drawn to a pair of Crow Black- 
birds by their cries of evident distress, and, upon looking to see the cause 
of the outcry, observed, in a tree near by, a Crow with an almost fully 
fledged Blackbird dangling from its beak. In a few moments afterwards 
the Crow started across the river, the parents of its victim in hot pursuit, 
and when about midway the stream was charged upon by a Kingbird with 
such vigor that the young Blackbird was released, and half fell, half 
fluttered in a slanting direction toward the shore, the Kingbird following, 
and by flying under and against the youngster was evidently endeavoring 
to assist it in reaching the shore. Some bushes intervened between me 
and the birds, as they approached the water, and though I rushed down 
quickly, to observe the end of this interesting scene, by the time I reached 
the edge of the bank the birds had disappeared. As I could see nothing of 
the young bird’s body floating on the water, I concluded that the King- 
bird had succeeded in its generous endeavor.” — Montague Chamberlain, 
St. John, N. B. Auk, 2, Jan., 1886. p , /OB 


The Crown of the Kingbird. 

In connection with the current discussion in your natural 
history columns in regard to the use of the coronal decora- 
tion of the Kingbird and other species, permit me to quote 
from a paper written by me in January, 1883, and published 
in the July number (of that year) of the “Journal of the 
Cincinnati Society of Natural History,” viz.: “A List of the 
Birds of Bardstown, Nelson County, Kentucky.” 

“107*. Tyrannus carolinensis (L.) Temm. — Kingbird ; 
Bee Martin. An abundant Summer resident ; arrives April 
20th. Several years ago, in May, I saw one of these birds 
occupying an exposed perch on a Pear tree in bloom, about 
which many bees were darting. Several times I observed 
that he caught the insects without leaving his perch, by quick- 
ly turning his head and grabbing them. My attention being 
thoroughly aroused, I noticed that many of them seemed to 
fly directly toward the bird, the majority appearing to ‘shy 
off’ a short distance from him and change their courses, 
but very few escaped him. Did the thrifty Ilymenopterce 
mistake the fully displayed crimson crown for a flower ? 
Once since I have observed the same phenomenon.” 

In a recent edition of this paper, entirely rewritten, how- 
ever, published during September by the Kentucky Geo- 
logical Survey (a copy of which I forward to you), the fol- 
lowing additional remarks are added, page 33 : 

“Mr. C. C. Nutting, who has spent considerable time 
studying the birds of Costa Rica and Nicaragua in their 
native haunts, states that he has seen Muscivora mexicana 
perched upon a twig and waving its curious and brilliant 
fan-shaped crest after the manner of a flower swayed by a 
gentle breeze, and thus attracting insects within reach.” — 
C. W. Beckham in “ Forest and Stream .” 


O.&O. X. Nov. 1885 . p. 1 * 76 , 

was so vigorously attacked in turn that he was forced to 
the situation bMs ma6turs of 
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comforts and faith of a very small body 
of unknown, expatriated English yeo- 
men ; but generations of a great people 
have given that record largeness ; and 
we shall search far to find a similarly 
noble account of the beginnings of any 
other people. 

In conclusion, I may confess that I 
have made of history a thing of shreds 
and patches. I have only to say that 
the life of the world is a thing of shreds 
and patches, and it is only when we 
consider the well-rounded life of an in- 
dividual that we find permeating the 
record a reasonable constancy of purpose. 


This is the province of biography, and 
we must not confound biography with 
history. Their conduct and their les- 
sons are different and independent. The 
man is a part of his age, but he requires 
a different gauge. The age is influenced 
by the man, but it is fickle where he is 
constant, halting where he is marching, 
and active where he is contemplative. 
Neither the man nor the age can fall 
behind the years, but, like cannon-balls 
linked by a rod, the onward course of 
the twain is marked by different revolu- 
tions, and no one can tell which will 
strike the target first. 

Justin Winsor. 


A CHRONICLE OF THREE LITTLE KINGS. 


Theke was 

“ Riot of roses and babble of birds, 

All the world in a whirl of delight,” 

when the three baby kingbirds opened 
their eyes to the June sunlight. Three 
weeks I had watched, if I had not as- 
sisted at, the rocking of their cradle, 
followed day by day the patient brood- 
ing, and carefully noted the manners 
and customs of the owners thereof. At 
last my long vigil was rewarded. It 
was near the end of a lovely June day, 
when June days were nearly over, that 
there appeared a gentle excitement in 
the kingbird family. The faithful sitter 
arose, with a peculiar cry that brought 
her mate at once to her side, and both 
looked eagerly together into the nest 
that held their hopes. Once or twice 
the little dame leaned over and made 
some arrangements within, and then sud- 
denly she slipped back into her place, 
and her spouse flew away. But some- 
thing had happened, it was plain to see ; 
for from that moment she did not sit 
so closely, her mate showed unusual in- 
terest in the nest, and both of them often 
stood upon the edge at the same time. 


That day was doubtless the birthday of 
the first little king. 

To be sure, the careful mother still 
sat on the nest part of every day, but 
that she continued to do, with ever- 
lengthening intervals, till every infant 
had grown up and left the homestead 
forever. 

All through the sitting the work of 
the head of the family had been con- 
fined to encouraging his partner with 
an early morning song and his cheerful 
presence during the day, and to guard- 
ing the nest while she sought her food ; 
but now that her most fatiguing labor 
was over, his began. At first he took 
entire charge of the provision supply, 
while she kept her nurslings warm and 
quiet, which every mother, little or big, 
knows is of great importance. When 
the young father arrived with food, 
which he did frequently, his spouse 
stepped to the nearest twig and looked 
on with interest, while he leaned over 
and filled one little mouth, or at any 
rate administered one significant poke 
which must be thus interpreted. He did 
not stay long ; indeed, he had not time, 


327. Kingbird and Kingfisher. By Fred T. Jencks. Ibid., VI, p. 64. 
— The latter attacked by the former. 

The Colored Crovjn of the Kingbird. By J. G. R[ich]. Ibid., 
p. 1S4. For, 9 s stream, 

The Cjywn of the Kingbird. By C. W. Beckham. Ibid., Oct. 
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1 1 1 3 
Oct. 1, 

1114. 

8, p. 264. 

1108. The Colored Patch in the Crown of the Kingbird . By C. Hart 
Merriam, M. D. Ibid., Sept 14^.14^ F 0 r, T; Stream, XXV 
144. Kingbirds catch Fish. 

Kingbirds catchings minnows. 

iiio. The Colored Patch in the Croton of the Kingbird. Bv J. L. 
Davison. Ibid., Sept. 24, p. 164. Y'K ft Stream XXV 
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Tvr annus vertical is. 


For Maine record see A. 0. U. Check List 
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Tyr ann us verticalis . ^ o»£tf\ 

Extracts from letters from George E. Browne to W. Brewster & W. Deane. 

May 26, 1903. "The flycatcher was taken in Elliot, Maine, in 
the fall between 1863 & 1865. I think I can get the month & year 
as it was the last time that I was there. It was badly shot and I 
was not able to sex it". To Wm. Brewster. 

July 22, 1903. "As I think I told you the Arkansas Flycatcher 
was shot in Elliot, Me. during my vacation which must have been in 
August. It was shot by myself on an oak tree some distance from 
where I was staying. It was quite badly mutilated and I threw it 
away but after going some half a mile it bothered me so I went back 
and got it. I made it into a skin as I had not facilities for 
mounting it at that time, but I mounted it myself about a year 
later." x x x "When I shot the Flycatcher I did not keep any 
notes". To W. Deane. Letters oxi file. 


Arkansas Kingbird in Massachusetts. — On October 20, 1912, at 
Monomoy Island, Chatham, Mass., and just off the heel of Cape Cod, I 
shot an immature male Arkansas Kingbird ( Tyrannus verticalis). The 
bird was flitting about some clumps of bayberry bushes, among the sand 
dunes near our club house, and first attracted the attention of our club 
attendant by its bright yellow belly. 

I was unable to get near enough to the bird to examine it closely, for 
while by its actions evidently lost and confused, it was still shy, and I shot 
it on the supposition that it would prove to be in all probability a stray 
Crested Flycatcher. This species has been but seldom seen east of the 
Mississippi River; being, I believe, reported in Wisconsin, New York, New 
Jersey, and Maryland, and once only in New England, a specimen having 
been shot at Elliot, Maine, in October, 1865, by Mr. George E. Brown, as 
reported by Henry A. Purdie in the ' Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club ’ Vol. 1, no. 3, p. 73.— F. H. Kennabd, Boston, Mass. 


Capture of rare Bird? at Riverdale, N. Y. — Among the, 
rare and accidental avian visitors which have come under my observation 
as having occurred at Riverdale, N. Y., it may be well to note the fol- 
lowing : — - 

Tyrannus verticalis. „ Arkansas Flycatcher. — A young male, in 
somewhat worn plumage, taken on October 19, 1875, furnishes the third 
extra-limital eastern record of the species, and the first for New York 
State. The bird was first observed on the afternoon of the day previous 
to its capture, pursuing- its avocation of insect-hunting from the topmost 
branches of some tall trees near a private residence, and the following day 
was again found about the same spot and without much difficulty secured. 
I s stomach contained parts of a small beetle and partially digested berries 
of Ampelopsis quinquefolia, the latter also often forming the principal food 
supply of its congeneric species, T. carolinensis, during the last few days 
of its northern stay. 



Bull. N.0,0, 4, Jan, 1876, p 6 c-6,/ 
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TJndescribed. First Plumages, Brewster 


110. Tyrannus verticalis. 

First plumage : male. Above similar to the adult, but -with tlic crown 
patch entirely wanting, the ash-gray of that part washed with brown, and 
the back uniform grayish-olive. The wing-coverts are also tipped with 
brownish-fulvous and the secondaries margined with greenish-yellow. The 
outer webs of the outer rectrices are yellowish-white. Throat ashy-white ; 
rest of under parts similar to adult, with the yellow of a deeper shade and 
extending higher up on the breast. From a specimen in my cabinet col- 
lected by Mr. C. A. Allen at Nicasio, Cal., July 8, 1878. 

B«li, N. 0.0. 4, Jan., 1879. p, . 
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Mr. Bryant then tells us of an old nest of 
Bullock's Oriole, ( Icterus bullocki) which he 
found, which had been relined, and which con- 
tained four eggs of the Western Kingbird. 
( Tyrannus verticalis'). The same species also 
attempted to construct a nest “ upon the outer 
end of a windmill fan. A horizontal blade had 
probably been first selected, but an occasional 
breath of air had slightly turned the mill, 
bringing into place another and another, upon 
each of which had been deposited the first ma- 
terial for a nest until several nests were in 
different stages of construction, varying with 
the time that the windmill had remained quiet, 
while upon the roof below was strewn a quan- 
tity of debris that had fallen as the wheel re- 
volved. Of course nothing but failure could 
be expected from their repeated attempts.” 

O.&G. XII. Sept. 1887 p.144 


Birds of Grant and Traverse Cos. 
Minn. June. 2876 Roberts & Bennar 


35. Tyrannus verticalis, Say. A n Kansas Flycatcher. — The first 
notice of this bird was near a small post-office called Pleasant Hill, on the 
borders of Lake Traverse. It was sitting on a fence near a group of oak- 
trees in a gully running down to the lake. It was shot, and proved to be a 
female. Ho more were seen until we searched the strip of woods along 
the Minnesota River at the Valley, where we discovered two pairs nest- 
ing in company with many of the preceding species. The nests were in 
elm-trees, and were placed on the top of the limb, but not so much exposed 
as the Kingbird’s. They are somewhat larger than those of the latter bird, 
but the eggs are so similar that identification was only possible by seeing 
the female sitting upon the nest, which was no easy matter, for after they 
were once disturbed they would hover over the tree for a while, uttering a 
short note, and then one of the pair would disappear for some time, and 
only return when its mate had escorted it back, and then both would sit 
upon an adjacent limb for twenty minutes or more before the female 
would approach the nest. At this date (June 17) one of the nests con- 
tained four eggs perfectly fresh, and the other was not quite finished. 
The first was composed of stems of plants and dried grasses, and lined 
with finer grasses and a few bits of wool. The second was about the 
same, except the lining, which was composed entirely of feathers. 

Bull, N, O.O. 5, Jan.. 1880, p, 15 


